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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


That a Radical Secretary of State for India and a 
servile Viceroy should agree in trying to break an 
officer for the prompt use of military force in suppress- 
ing a rebellion is quite intelligible. That the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army in India should accept 
the instructions of two politicians is surprising enough; 
but not so astounding as the decision of the Army 
Council to refuse to give General Dyer employment at 
home. When we remember that an admiral and 
numerous generals, who notoriously failed in the Great 
War, were given safe and lucrative appointments in 
different parts of the Empire, we cannot repress a feel- 
ing of indignation. Brigadier-General Dyer is to be 
‘“‘ broken,’’ i.e., retired on half-pay, for an ‘‘ error 
of judgment,’’ assuming his conduct to have been one. 
Then how many brigadiers, major-generals, lieutenant- 
generals, to say nothing of regimental commanders, 
ought to have been broken in the Great War? How 
Mr. Churchill, who has been a soldier, can allow this 
injustice, is incomprehensible. 


With regard to the question of German disarmament 
the first thing to be determined is the fact of numbers. 
A million men are certainly too many_to be kept under 
arms, for any purpose. On the other hand, seeing 
that the population of Germany is about 70 millions, 
nearly twice as large as the population of France or 
Britain, a hundred thousand troops are too few as a 
defence against a possible or probable Bolshevist revo- 
lution. We have 50,000 troops in Ireland, and Ger- 
many is a bigger nut to crack than the Emerald Isle. 
We think an army of 200,000 might be allowed. The 
only chance for Germany and Austria is to. restore 
monarchy under constitutional restrictions, and as a 
monarchical country we ought to help them to do so. 
Mr. Lloyd George is now playing the beau réle of 
champion of France to his huge delight, and the French 
press beslavers him with adulation. 


Lord Riddell, who has coolly assumed, without the 
least warrant, the post of representative of British 
journalism abroad, is the intimate friend and right hand 
man of the Prime Minister—for the moment. When 
therefore Lord Riddell’s newspaper, the News of the 
World, announces that Sir Laming Worthington Evans 
and Mr. Austen Chamberlain are to change places, we 
may take it as an authentic anticipation of events. 
There is something very Oriental about all this. Sul- 
tan Lloyd George has grown weary of the Sultana 
Austena, who is unpopular, a deadly sin in the Caliph’s 
eyes. The Sultana Austena is therefore to be sewn up 
in a sack and cast into the Bosphorus, while the Sul- 
tan’s handkerchief has been thrown to the next Sul- 
tana, who is both Welsh and Worthy, two precious 
qualifications for office. The rumour is, of course, 
denied : but there are three stages; the kite, the denial, 
and the execution. 


‘* A Student of Politics,’’ far the best man who has 
ever appeared in the gallery of the House of Commons, 
exactly expresses the effect of the futile debates on the 
beer, wine, cigar, and motor duties. It is like ‘‘ giv- 
ing a cheque of 2/6 in relief of the earthquake.”’ 
Equally absurd is the appointment of ‘‘ Waste Com- 
mittees.’’ The debate in the House of Lords, vigor- 
ously led by Lord Midleton, is beating the air. 
The letter of protest against doles and sub 
sidies, signed by Ladies Arran, St. Helier, Selborne 
and others, is more to the point. But as we explain 
in our leading article, there can be no real reduction of 
the ruinous national expenditure until the Socialistic 
policy of the Government, egged on by the House of 
Commons, is abandoned, or at least modified. It is no 
use stopping a leak in the pipe unless you turn off the 
tap. 


It was an axiom of former Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer that the balance between direct and indirect 
taxation should, as far as possible, be maintained. In 
Victorian days indirect slightly exceeded direct taxa- 
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tion. Now the ratio is reversed, and direct is to in- 
direct taxation as 60 is to 40, approximately. It is 
generally forgotten that the small class who pay direct 
taxation pay the indirect taxes of their servants as well 
as their own. The argument of Mr. Stanley Holmes 
that if the duties on commodities were abolished, wages 
would fall, is vitiated by the repudiation, by all labour 
leaders, of ‘‘ the fodder basis ’’ of wages. 
on tea, tobacco, sugar, and drinks were repealed, the 
majority of manual workers would pay no taxes at all, 
for with their present wages and the high limit of 
exemption from income-tax (4250 for married men) 
they are able to keep out of the tax collector’s grip. 
Any thing more trivial and contemptible than the-oppo- 
sition to the tea duties it is impossible to imagine: it 
merely strengthened Mr. Chamberlain’s position. 


A director of Irish banks who has just returned from 
Dublin is much impressed—so he confided to us—with 
the number of serious and well-to-do people, belonging 
to the professional, commercial, and landed classes, 
who have become converts, not to Sinn Feinism, but to 
Dominion Home Rule. They argue that if a Govern- 
ment with the largest majority of modern times cannot 
restore order, or protect life and property, or punish 
rebels, the game of the Union is up. It is impos- 
sible for any kind of Home Rule parliament, they 
contend, to be as feeble and ridiculous as the present 
Castle administration by Lord French and Sir Hamar 
Greenwood; while there is just a chance that if the 
present rascals were put in office, they might behave 
like ‘ Rabagas,’ and ordtr out the cavalry to charge 
the mob. But nothing less than Dominion Home Rule 
will be of any use. 


Dominion Home Rule may shortly be explained to be 
this: that a Parliament, with one or two chambers, 
must be given literally all the powers of government, 
except the Army and Navy, which must be reserved to 
defend Ireland from a foreign invasion. That the 
Government should waste its time and strength on a 
Home Rule Bill that nobody wants is only explicable 
by the fact that the Prime Minister will not give his 
mind to the Irish, or indeed to any domestic, question 
at present. Mr. Lloyd George is living in a state of 
super-excitement, touring about Europe with a retinue 
of fifty secretaries and at least one Cabinet Minister in 
attendance, travelling with more pomp and circum- 
stance, and costing the country more money, than any 
monarch, male or female. Nothing: delights him more 
than “‘ digito monstrari et dicier, hic est,’’ as indeed it 
does most people. ‘‘ Here he comes! ’’ repeated in all 
the languages of Europe—for that sweet music men 
have ruined themselves and their country. 


If the Prime Minister will not give up this life of 
talking from morning to night, and tearing about .the 
Continent, if he will not sit down and read, and think 
soberly about the financial and industrial condition of 
the United Kingdom, he may find himself suddenly 
confronted by a situation which he will not be able to 
dispose of by a smart speech in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain has a very bad press, a worse 
one than he deserves, for he is not responsible for our 
mountainous debts, and our growing extravagance, 
and the insubordinate spirit of idleness. If anyone is 
responsible it is Mr. Lloyd George, who will not think 
out industrial problems, and settles everything, as 
lawyers do, by payment. One fine morning the Gov- 
ernment will find out that there is no money in the chest 
to buy off strikers. 


The coupon is one of the latest devices by which the 
unhappy delegate of democracy is harried. Associa- 
tions of fanatics, propagandists, or trade-pushers, 
hire a broadsheet (at enormous cost) in the daily even- 
ing and weekly papers containing a coupon, which you 
are bidden to cut off and send to your member of Par- 
liament. The coupon tells the member that on pain of 
losing his seat he is to vote for or against Lord Buck- 
master’s Divorce Bill, for or against the Rent Restric- 
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tions Bill, for or against the E.P.D., and soon. Most 
members receive an almost equal number of requests, 
or rather orders, on each side of a big question; and 
if an M.P. has any sense of humour he will make him- 
self a kind of clearing-house, checking the plus against 
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the minus coupon. He will then send a coupon 
threatening him with ruin if he votes for the Buckmas- 
ter Bill to a constituent who has prophesied unutterable 
consequences if he votes against it, and beg for his 
sympathy. As matches are scarce, these coupons 
should be made into spills to be used next winter. 


This is one of the many inevitable results of demo- 
cracy. Every trade union, and indeed every individual 
who: can write his name or read the paper, thinks 
itself or himself quite as capable of making or rejecting 
laws as Parliament. This absurdity finally develops 


into ‘‘ the Initiative,’ the last invention of democracy,’ 


which may be seen working in some of the Western 
States of America, Oregon, for instance. The Initia- 
tive is an instrument of popular government through 
which the People propose and enact laws or adopt 
constitutional amendments without regard for any 
legislature. In Oregon a law proposed by a petition 
signed by 8 per cent. of the voters and filed with the 
Secretary of State four months before the biennial elec- 
tions is submitted to the ballot, and if it gets a majority 
of votes, it becomes a State law. Sometimes the laws 
so passed conflict with one another, and sometimes 
with the existing laws passed by the legislature. But 
that is a trifle. The great thing is that legislation has 
been initiated by the People, who generally consist of 
half-a-dozen bar loafers, or real estate speculators. 


His many friends had just grown used to calling 
Hayes Fisher by his new title when he disappeared 
into a sick-room from which he was not to emerge. 
‘*Fush,’’ as he was called by his contemporaries at 
Oxford, hung about the Temple for ten years, and in 
1885, in company with several other young University 
men, he floated into Parliament on the shoulders of 
one of the new metropolitan constituencies created by 
the Redistribution Act of 1884. Hayes Fisher managed 
to hold Fulham by small majorities until 1906, when 
he was submerged by the tidal wave of that year. In 
1910, however, his constituents repented of their in- 
gratitude towards a faithful and hard-working repre- 
sentative, and sent him back to a Parliament, which, 
practically re-elected in the same year, was to last for 
eight years, despite of the quinquennial period fixed by 
the Parliament Act. 


The winning quality of Hayes Fisher’s character 
was his untireable activity. As soon as he got into the 
House, he volunteered as private secretary to Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, who was then fighting Irish rebellion 
as it has never been fought before or since. His chief, 
however, threw ‘‘ Hayes ’’ to the wolves when he got 
into some trouble over a City directorship, in which 


he was guiltless if guileless, and called upon him to quit | 


his post of Financial Secretary to the Treasury. He 
afterwards became Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Local Government Board, then its President, then 
Chancellor of the Duchy. In his extra-parliamentary 
interval between 1906 and 1910, Hayes Fisher plunged 
into municipal politics, becoming an alderman of the 
L.C.C. But he was too Victorian for the taste of the 
present Prime Minister, who pushed him gently but 
firmly out of office into the House of Lords. His last 
post was that of Chairman of the L.C.C., when he gave 
a memorable banquet to 1,000 guests. Lord Downham 
was an honest politician and blameless in the sphere of 
common duty. His career is a striking illustration of 
the success attainable by industry and concentration 
joined to quite mediocre ability. 


The manufacturers are beginning to complain of 
what is called in business circles ‘‘ the Japanese habit,”’ 
which, being interpreted, means the breaking of con- 
tracts on the part of factors and retailers. The furious 
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extravagance of the last six months has undoubtedly 
slackened, though whether it will be renewed in the 
autumn, who can say? Factors, i.e., the wholesale 
warehouseman or middleman, and retailers, finding 
themselves overbought, i.e., loaded up with goods in a 
falling market, are returning the goods to the manu- 
facturers, On one pretext or another; “‘ not according 
to sample,’’ because a button is in the wrong place, 
goods which a few months ago they would have 
‘accepted with all the buttons wrong. The manufac- 
turers are grumbling, though why this dishonesty about 
contracts should be called Japanese, any more than 
American, or British, we don’t know. _ 


The case of Sir Eric Geddes and the Transport Minis- 
try seems very simple. The war has thrown the rail- 
ways into confusion: their rolling. stock and roads 
require restoration ; their dividends on the pre-war basis 
are still guaranteed. Now the guarantor is clearly 
entitled to a predominant voice: in the management. 
The questions are two : are the railways likely to be bet- 
ter managed under one management than under many ? 
And if yes, is Sir Eric Geddes the best man for the 
job? The railway boards of directors are in favour of 
a return to the pre-war system of multiple management : 
the Government is in favour of centralisation, or unifi- 
cation. If you accept the Government view, there re- 
mains the question of Sir Eric Geddes: is he the best 
man? He was a very good traffic manager of the 
North-Eastern railway, and he organised the light mili- 
tary railways behind the lines in France with success. 
We know of only one thing against him, viz., that he 
has shown a remarkable capacity for looking after him- 
self. And as a rule in business the men who look 
after themselves look after nobody else. 


Mr. Justice Darling has asked, from the Bench, the 
pertinent and unanswerable question, Why do they 
allow Government vehicles to rush about London at 
30 miles an hour? We are pleased to read that his 
lordship made the driver of a R.A.S.C. lorry pay £250 
and costs to the owner of a taxi-cab into which he 
smashed; only unfortunately the fine will be paid by the 
Government. The speed at which these youths in 
khaki dash about the crowded streets in their grey 
lorries is a scandal, though the taxi-drivers and owners 
of private cars are not much better.. These motor- 
drivers don’t seem to know that foot-passengers are as 
much entitled by law to the use of the King’s highway 
as they are. We have noticed that most of the lorries 
are empty; and we shrewdly suspect that these empty 
lorries are driven backwards and forwards, up and 
down the country, in order that their drivers may earn 
their wages on the War Office vote. 


Why do the newspapers devote so much space to 
the American presidential struggle? Nobody in this 
country cares a row of pins whether Senator Harding, 
or Governor Cox, is elected President, and the 
result of the forty-third ballot at San  Fran- 
cisco leaves us cold. We are vaguely aware that the 
Democratic party is in favour of the League of Nations 
and that the Republican party is against it: but the 
- interest in the League of Nations has fallen to zero. 
What is interesting was Mr. Lloyd George’s statement 
in the House of Commons that the delay in presenting 
_the Turkish Treaty of Peace was due to the American 
politicians. Europe, it appears, waited for America to 
come in, but in vain. The result has been the Turco- 
Greek war, a more serious mishap than most people 
realise. 


Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s second instalment of Diaries is a 
mass of what the papers call indiscretions, but what 
we should call dinner-table confidences. They are very 
amusing, and as we are not responsible, we see no 
reason why we should not quote them. After the first 
election in 1910 Mr. Belloc seems to have made up his 
mind that he would be offered a place in Mr. Asquith’s 
new Government. He came to ask Mr. Blunt whether 
he should accept, to which Mr. Blunt replied, ‘‘ ‘ Of 
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course.’ -Why indeed should he refuse? He is a 
clever fellow, and wants to get on, and has no particu- 
lar principle to sacrifice, except his beer.’’ Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill’s comparison of the characters of Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Balfour is interesting, thought it is 
fair to remember that the date is 1909. ‘‘ He (Asquith) 
is single-minded and good. Arthur, on the contrary, | 
is hard; he could be cruel. I call him wicked. He is 
very courageous, the most courageous man alive. I 
believe if you held a pistol to his face it would not 
frighten him. He is not appalled by adverse circum- 
stances, by the number of his enemies. I look on him 
as my enemy, and I say this of him. The difference 
between him and Asquith is that Arthur is wicked and 
moral, and Asquith is good and immoral.’’ It is well 
known that an imperfect sympathy between Mr. Bal- 
four and Mr. Churchill drove the latter from the Tory 
ranks. 


It is curious how the whirligig of time brings to- 
gether men who hate one another. In 1909 and 1910 
Mr. Churchill made no secret of his hatred of Lord 
Kitchener, who, he said, had been rude to him in 
Egypt, when he (Churchill) was a newspaper correspon- 
dent. Yet in 1914-15, Lord Kitchener was Secretary 
of State for War and Mr. Churchill was First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and they were obliged to be on the most 
confidential and intirhate terms. In 1906, when Lord 
Milner. was attacked and Mr. Churchill was Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies in the Bannerman Govern- 
ment, he said, in opposing the vote of censure, ‘‘ Lord 
Milner is old; he is poor; he is finished; why not let 
him alone? ’’ or words to that effect. Ten years later 
the two men met in the War Cabinet on equal terms. 
Dryden was right when he wrote, 

‘‘ For politicians neither love nor hate.’’ 
Mr. Blunt asked George Wyndham whether he had 
quarrelled with Mr. Balfour over the Veto Bill. ‘‘Yes, 
politically, but not privately." That is how these poli- 
ticians live. 


There are one or two questions we should much like 
to ask the modern servant class, if one could assemble 
them in some hall together. First and foremost, we 
should like to ‘ask them what they think ought to be 
done with babies and young children. Apparently 
they, the servants, are in favour of infanticide: for 
cooks won’t cook children’s meals, parlourmaids won’t 
bring their food up to the nursery, and housemaids 
won’t make their beds. A ‘‘ place’’ is at once ‘‘turned 
down,”’ we believe that is the fashionable phrase, at the 
-egistries by the modern servant if there are children 
or invalids in the house. Swift’s ‘‘ Modest Proposal ”’ 
was to kill and boil, or roast, all the babies in Ireland, 
as, he maintained, they would be tender eating, and 
much money and time would thus be saved. May we 
commend this Modest Proposal to the modern servant 
girl? 

We have always understood that by the King’s regu- 
lations officers in the Navy and Army were bound to 
surrender any discoveries or patents to the King, that 
is, to the Admiralty or War Office, for such modest price 
as the authorities might graciously please to give. This 
however would seem to be an error, judging from the 
action which Admiral Sir Percy Scott has just won 
against Messrs. Vickers. Sir Percy Scott sold some 
patent device for firing to Messrs. Vickers, who 
were to pay him a percentage, as he says, on sale prices, 
as they say, on profits. The judgment is that Messrs. 


_ Vickers will have to render accounts to Sir Percy Scott 


from 1913, and that he will get some hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds which Messrs. Vickers tried to avoid 
paying. Judging from the observations of Mr. Justice 
Coleridge, it would appear that any one who 
sups with Sir Trevor Dawson should arm himself with a 
long spoon. What, by the way, do Messrs. Vickers 
do with the enormous profits they must have made? 
We are not aware that they have paid any big divi- 
dends, 124 per cent. being the last, and the shares 
stand at 24s. Do the directors get a percentage? 
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THE COST OF SOCIALISM. 


HE public and the press will not face the facts 

about our national expenditure; and until the 
public and the press face the facts, it is idle to expect 
the Government and Members of Parliament to do so. 
Our national expenditure has risen from £202,817,437 
in 1913-14, to £1,282,274,000 for 1920-21, or more 
than six times. If you subtract half of this vast sum, 
i.e., 600 millions, as inevitable charges due to the war, 
it still leaves us with an expenditure three times as 
great as in 1914, with a diminished population, and a 
destruction of capital which is most inadequately meas- 
ured by the amount of national debt. The loss, by 
death and mutilation, of some two million men in the 
prime of youth is a destruction of capital which cannot 
be measured in terms of money. If you take the in- 
terest on the National Debt, the increased cost of the 
fighting forces, the war pensions (£123,236,000), all 
due to the war and unavoidable, it will be found, 
roughly speaking and without boring our readers with 
more figures than necessary, that it amounts to about 
half, or 600 millions, of the total. But what about the 
other half, the remaining 600 millions? It will be 
found that this trebling of our expenditure is due, not 
to bureaucratic extravagance, but to the Socialistic 
policy of the Government. Does the nation want, or 
does it not, to tax itself for the carrying out of a 
socialistic programme? Socialism is costly, far more 
costly than any monarchy or aristocracy. To suppose 
that Socialistic measures can be paid for by taxing the 
owners of land and money is a dream; they are too 
few. Direct taxes are paid by about two million per- 
sons out of forty-five millions : the bottom of the purses 
of the minority is soon reached. The income-tax might 
conceivably be doubled, and might be paid for a year 
or two. But it would soon be found that the wealth 
had somehow melted away : the luxurious trades would 
disappear; houses would be shut up; lands and shares 
would be unsaleable; and the money-makers would 
steal away. No: if the present Socialistic policy of the 
Government is to be paid for, it can only be by taxa- 
tion of the middle and lower classes. | How can this 
fact be brought home to the classes concerned ? 

Look at the really big increases of the national ex- 
penditure, and you will find that they have little or 
nothing to do with the Whitehall staffs; although these 
are too big, their sdlaries are a flea-bite compared with 
the education vote, and the doles and subsidies. The 
increases are as follows :—Old-age pensions have been 
doubled, having risen from £12,425,821 to 
£25,974,000. Public Education has been raised from 
£19,169,479 to £57,434,000, an appalling increase. 
The Coal Mines Deficiency, i.e., grants in aid of the 
miners’ wages, stands at £15,000,000. The cost of 
the Ministry of Health and Insurance has risen from 
£5,341,163 to £17,569,000. The expenditure of the 
Ministry of Labour has risen from £1,161,712 to 
£25,997,000, nearly twenty-six times as much, cover- 
ing unemployment doles. The pay of the police has 
been multiplied by ten, rising from £1,681,583 to 
£10,960,000. The Bread subsidy (to enable farmers 
to pay the agricultural wages fixed by Parliament), is 
£45,000,000; and the Housing subsidies are 
£15,885,000. All these huge sums, far larger than the 
average man or woman can grasp, are spent on pure 
Socialism; for the fixing of wages by Parliament, and 
the giving of subsidies to pay them; the granting of 
subsidies to build houses to be let at uneconomic rents; 
and the spending of fifty millions a year to pay the 
school-bills of manual workers who can well afford to 
educate their own children; all these things are 
Socialism, naked and unashamed. 

‘It is childish to abuse the Government for extravag- 
ance, so long as the House of Commons, chosen by 
universal suffrage, sanctions these Socialistic measures. 
If the public really want to cut down expenditure and 
reduce taxation, they must begin by changing the 
policy. Members of Parliament talk about economy ; 
but in fact they are always asking the Government to 
spend more, not less. This week the Bill for the es- 

_tablishment of the Ministry of Mines at a cost of 
£250,000 a year was passed, though the miners say 
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they won’t have anything to do with the new Minister. 
When the increase of the pre-war pensions, involving 
an additional annual*charge of £1,750,000, was pro- 
posed last week, the members who spoke asked for 
more. Whilst members are constantly asking for 
more money for their constituents, they simultaneously 
make frivolous attempts to reduce the existing revenue. 


. The attack on the tea and beer duties was puerile and 


inconsistent, for nobody proposed any alternative 
source of revenue. The same argument applies to the 
Excess Profits Duty. We are aware of the objections 


-to this tax; it was originally levied on the understand- 


ing that it was a war-tax; so, we may remind our 
readers, was the income-tax. It is unfair to new in- 
dustries; it is discouraging to all. But what are you 
going to put in its place? Qui veut la fin, veut les 
moyens. If you are a Socialist, you must pay for the 
luxury. Until the nation clears its mind of the cant 
about bureaucrats, and realises that it is Socialism 
that is being paid for, there will be no financial sanity. 
Which of the items of the Socialistic programme are 
the constituents and their representatives prepared to 
reduce? Will they abolish, or reduce, the Bread Sub- 
sidy? If so, they must repeal the statutory wage to 
the agricultural labourer. Will they postpone Mr. 
Fisher’s Education Bill, fantastic and extravagant to 
the last degree, for five years? If so, the sooner they 
say so, the better. Will they cut off the Coal Mines 
Deficiency and the Railway Agreements? If so, they 
must face the miners and the railway porters. Will 
they restore Old Age Pensions to the pre-war rate? 
If so, they must face the old men and women at the 
polls. Will they cut off the Building Subsidies? If 
so, they must bid the bricklayers and masons and car- 
penters take a leaf out of the book of the Belgian ar- 
tisans, and for once in their lives work for the benefit 
of their countrymen. Will they reduce the Ministry 
of Labour by 10 or 20 millions? If so, they must 
banish for ever'the practice of unemployment doles. 


‘Will the democracy do these things? Until it does, 


there can be no real reduction of expenditure, and con- 
sequently of taxation. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS. 


¢- Monday evening, at the Royal Society of Arts, 
there met together for the first time the members of 
an ambitious young Institute which hopes in time to 
educate the statesmen, the politicians, the journalists, 
and the public of Great Britain in international 
questions. It is called the British Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. It will abstain from any kind of pro- 
paganda. It will formulate no policies. It will be 
identified with no particular class or interest. It will 
aim at the unbiassed discussion and study of inter- 
national subjects, at comprehension of the various pro- 
blems which confront the several nations of the world, 
at a scientific and disinterested sympathy with their 
ideals and aspirations. It is composed of members of 
the professions which stand most in need of the sort of 
enlightenment at which it aims—members who have 
made a special study of politics, war, commerce, law, 
labour, or other subjects from the international as well 
as from the national point of view. Lord Robert Cecil 
hopes that the statesmen will learn from the journalists ; 
dares to suggest that the journalists may learn from 
the statesmen ; and is quite sure that the politicians will 
learn nothing from anybody. He is nevertheless gener- 
ally hopeful that something good may come of the 
Institute, and has accepted nomination as one of the 
four Presidents of the organisation. The other Presi- 
dents are Lord Grey, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Clynes. 
The peroration of most speeches on international 
affairs to-day declares that never again shall there be 
permitted to break out such a war as that which devas- 
tated Europe during the five years following the in- 
vasion of Belgium by Germany. The perorations on 
Monday evening, perorations pronounced sub rosa 
rather than ore rotundo, were to the effect that never 
again shall there be perpetrated such a Peace as the 
Paris Conference inflicted upon us at Versailles in the 
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summer of 1919. This meeting was perhaps the most 
ironical commentary upon the Paris Conference which 
could be imagined. The British Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs was conceived at the Paris Conference. 
It was felt by certain members of the British and 
American Delegations at Paris that some attempt 
should be made to keep together, for purposes of dis- 
cussion and mutual enlightenment, the experts who had 
helped in framing the Treaty. These experts had 
benefited so greatly from interchanging ideas with other 
experts, and from a concerted.study of international 
questions, that they decided to form an organisation 
which should perpetuate such opportunities of educa- 
tion, and enable them to come to the next big European 
Conference better prepared to settle the destiny of 
Nations. The delegates at Paris had learned something 
from the War; they learned even more from the Peace. 
They perceived that to learn from mistakes made on so 
huge a scale is bad economy for the nations of the 
world. The experts who helped to make the Peace 
educated themselves in Paris just far enough to realise 
how much better the Treaty might have been, if they 
had begun with the knowledge which the Conference 
enabled them gradually to acquire. Unfortunately the 
Treaty was made before some of the experts had realised 
how bad it was. Most of them returned home wiser 
men, and all of them returned home sadder. A few of 
them returned home prematurely. They learned 
quicker than their companions, and became too wise for 
their masters. 

Internationalism has a bad name among conservative 
statesmen. In this connection it is to be noted that the 
new Institute is composed largely of young members. 
Institutes are usually composed of men presumably too 
old ever to know better, but the British Institute of 
International Affairs is surprisingly low in the average 
of its years per member. The internationalism for 
which this Institute stands is, in fact, something almost 
entirely new in politics. It is not the old internation- 
alism of the working classes, which aimed at a hori- 
zontal division of Europe, irrespective of vertical 
frontiers, between the masses and the classes. It is not 
the internationalism of cosmopolitan trade or banking, 
which regards a frontier as an inconvenience, when it 
does not happen to be an opportunity. It is an inter- 
nationalism which respects frontiers, values the 
principle of nationality, and seeks to comprehend and 
sympathise with the various countries of the world in 
their national aims and activities. The danger is that 
the bad name which internationalism deservedly got in 
times past among respectable people may cause the new 
Institute to be hanged without a trial by the very people 
who stand most in need of it. These people are likely 
to shake their heads over the four Presidents. Lord 
Grey and Lord Robert Cecil make too little allowance 
for the imperfections of human nature to be taken 
seriously as practical politicians. Mr. Balfour, who 
grows younger every day, is living his political career 
backwards and is now sowing broadcast his political 
wild oats. Mr. Clynes isa Labour man. On the other 
hand, it should be realised that the Institute is com- 
posed of all kinds of people, and that the sole qualifica- 
tion of membership has been a first-hand acquaintance 
with international questions. There is really no danger 
of the Institute falling into the hands of any particular 
group or class, or of its serving the interests of any 
particular party. It aims at the collection and study of 
material on which policies and opinions will be founded 
in a spirit as exact and impartial as that of the Geo- 
graphical Society. The sobriety of its intentions may 
be judged from its origin. Its members are mostly 
young men who helped to make the Treaty, and are now 
anxious to make amends. 

Whatever we may think of the wisdom of interesting 
ourselves in other nations, there is no doubt that people 
of all classes are resolved to have some say in inter- 
national affairs, particularly the working classes. -Mr. 
Clynes reminded the Institute on Monday of the interest 
shown by the Trade Unions in foreign policy to the 
exclusion of subjects which might be imagined to 
interest them rather more closely. It is possible to 
attach too much importance to this phenomenon. The 
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internationalism of the British Trade Unions is not the 
kind of internationalism which is ever likely to do.any 
good to Great Britain, or to any other country. But 
Mr. Clynes, who of all the Labour leaders sees most 
clearly the evils of the doctrine which puts class before 
country (a doctrine to which kings and aristocrats have 
also not infrequently subscribed), was right in his main 
contention. All classes will henceforth insist on know- 
ing more about international affairs than in the past. 
They have realised that international affairs may imply 
war, famine, or impoverishment reaching to the home 
which has for so long ceased to be in any sense the 
Englishman’s castle. It is the aim of the Institute 
founded on Monday to provide for the education of the 
public and of their leaders and thinkers. In due time 
even the politicians may find it useful. 

Personally we welcome the Institute as a definite 
revolt of the Peacemakers against the Peace : the young 
men in Paris thought more, knew more, and learned 
‘more than the old men who actually signed the Treaty 
of Versailles. We hope that in the Institute the young 
men will not be long in turning to good account the 
knowledge and enthusiasm which they are bringing, as 
Lord Robert phrased it, into the common pot. 


THE DUFFER’S COMPLAINT. 


ERBERT SPENCER was proud of his prowess 
at billiards; and being beaten one afternoon by a 
young man at the Athenzeum, he had the insolence to 
remark that more than a certain skill at the game 
argued an idle if not immoral life. The observation 
was certainly discourteous but not unphilosophical, for 
there was some truth in it. In the same cynical vein 
Bismarck tells us that he always distrusted an English- 
man who spoke -French with a good accent and 
idiomatically, the only exception being Odo Russell, 
who was a really good fellow, and spoke French excep- 
tionally well. Both Spencer and Bismarck grounded 
their conclusion on the facts that to play billiards or to 
speak French well demands a great deal of time, a 
large slice of life. To play a good game of bil- 
liards a man must have passed a quite appreciable part 
of his youth in clubs, hotels, or public billiard rooms, 
and such a life was in the philosopher’s opinion not 
likely to have been a moral one. Bismarck’s experi- 
ence of the world had taught him that the Englishman 
who had learned to speak French was in nine cases out 
of ten a continental loafer, an exile, probably a gambler 
and habitué of casinos. This opens up the question 
whether great proficiency at a game is compatible with 
an industrious profession, or an honourable position in 
the world. In other words, is not the duffer the man 
to be honoured, and the scratch man to be regarded 
with suspicion? What Herbert Spencer said about 
billiards is far more true of golf. For no man can 
become a scratch or short-handicap player without 
having spent a great many months of a great many 
years on the links; in short, without being an idler. 
The busy lawyer, doctor, stockbroker, journalist, or 
engineer is almost bound to be a long-handicap man. 
Moreover, there is the question of concentration. Try 
as hard as he may, we doubt whether the man who has 
points of law at the back of his head, or prices on the 
Stock Exchange, can ever really concentrate as effec- 
tually on the ball as the man whose head is empty. 
Therefore—and this is the conclusion we are working 
round to—the long-handicap man is bound to be the 
moral and intellectual superior of the scratch player. ; 
But the duffers have a stronger power than that of 
moral or intellectual superiority, that, namely, of num- 
bers, which in these democratic days is everything. 
We think it is no exaggeration to say that 90 per cent. 
of the members of any golf club you like, even St. 
George’s, Sandwich, are 12-handicap men. If, then, 
the duffers have numbers and intellectual superiority 
on their side, why do they allow their golf courses 
to be laid out for the benefit of the professionals and 
the scratch players? One answer is that there would 
be no crack matches on a course that was too easy : the 
swells would sneer at it as lawn golf. But we have 
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never discovered what pleasure the members of a club 
derive from a crack match, or the presence of the golf- 
ing magnates. Another answer is that the duffer 
majority are ashamed to stand up for their dufferdom. 
‘They shrink from the contemptuous smile of their pro- 
fessional or of some Duncan, who has descended for 
the day. It is the old story of the cowardice of the 
majority and the tyranny of the minority. 

We are, however, glad to see that Mr. Owen John 
has been boldly raising the duffers’ standard in the 
Times, in the shape of a complaint against the length 
of carries from the tee, the narrowness of the fairway, 
the length of the round, the difficulty of bunkers, and 
the thick growth of gorse and heather allowed on: the 
edges. Mr. T. Simpson, the golf architect (a constant 
contributor to these columns), has answered that the 
first golf courses .were laid out by the profes- 
sionals, and are open to the objections of Mr. 
John that they are designed for scratch players. But 
since those early days the modern courses, planned by 
the golf architect, are contrived to punish the bad 
strokes of the plus or scratch player, and to suit the 
long-handicap man, provided always (as the lawyers 
say) that he will remember that he is a long-handicap 
man, and not try to drive as far as his antagonist. 
There is much force in this. If the duffer will remem- 
ber that he is receiving strokes, and not ‘‘ press ’’ on 
the tee, but confine himself to keeping straight, it is 
Mr. Simpson’s opinion, that, if he is properly handi- 
capped, thé long will beat the short handicap every time. 
Mr. Simpson agrees that carries of 150 yards are too 
long, and that all courses are too long, and should be 
shortened by about 500 yards. These are great con- 
cessions to the duffer. Further, Mr. Simpson points 
out that the narrowness of the fairway and the growth 
of gorse and heather are merely a question of £ s. d. ; 
and that the remedy of members is to elect a committee 
which shall spend as gaily as the Government, though 
on more worthy objects. z 


LORD MAYOR BECKFORD. 


ANY people who never troubled to see his statue 

in the Guildhall may have noticed the portrait of 
William Beckford, twice Lord Mayor of London, re- 
cently sold at Messrs. Christie’s among the Romneys 
of the Hamilton Collection. There stands the Lord 
Mayor in his robes, his arm outstretched in the attitude 
consecrated, since Etruscan days, to the orator; much 
the same figure, in short, with the exception of the 
picture of St. Paul’s in the background, as the Guild- 
hall statue which commemorates his second famous 
speech. Beckford’s father was Speaker of the 
Assembly at Jamaica, where his grandfather, a scion 
of a distinguished Gloucestershire family, had settled 
to retrieve the family fortunes, which had been affected 
by the Civil War. Beckford himself was born in 1709, 
and, being sent to England for his education, was 
placed, like many other distinguished men of the period, 
at Westminster School, where he attained a high posi- 
tion as a scholar, and won the lasting friendship of 
William Murray, afterwards Earl of Mansfield. 
Though a younger brother, he inherited his father’s 
vast estates in 1736, and began a successful career as 
’ a merchant, sinking much of his wealth in the Wilt- 
shire mansion of Fonthill, which his son ‘‘ Vathek ”’ 
Beckford was to inherit, and, in unstable fashion, to 
finish. After attaining many City honours, Beckford 
was returned as Member for both London and Peters- 
field at the General Election of 1754; he chose the 
former seat, and although there was opposition on 
political grounds when he stood again for the City of 
London in 1761, he was again elected. Meanwhile, his 
friendship with Wilkes gave pause to many of his 
City friends, and he only became Lord Mayor in the 
following year by dint of threatening to resign his 
Shrievalty, a step which secured him all but unanimous 
election, a similar tribute to the value set upon his 
record of public service even by political opponents. 
When, the day after his year of office expired, the 
notorious No. 45 of the North Briton was ordered to be 
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burnt by the common hangman, Beckford, of course, 
took Wilkes’s part, and his declaration that, under the 
House of Hanover, Englishmen had for the first time 
been free, and for the first time had determined to re- 
main so, ran like wildfire through England and greatly 
heartened the Opposition. In curious contrast to his 
dignity of speech and sentiment on this occasion is the 
story of his argument with Bubb Dodington at East- 
bury, his fellow guests being Henry Fox and the nar- 
rator, Richard Cumberland. “It was an interlude 
truly comic and amusing. Beckford loud, voluble, 
self-sufficient, and galled by hints which he could not 
parry and probably did not expect, laid himself more 
and more open in the vehemence of his arguments; 
Dodington, lolling in his chair in perfect apathy and 
self-command, dozing and even snoring at intervals in 
his lethargic way, broke out every now and then into 
such gleams of wit and irony, as by the contrast of his 
phlegm with the other’s impetuosity, made his humour 
irresistible and set the table in a roar.’’ - We have only 
to fill out the scene with the gaunt and angular figure 
of the fiery Alderman, and the slow, overwhelming 
corpulence of Bubb Dodington, with his meticulously 
curled wig, high, round eyebrows, and vast chin sur- 
mounted by a shrewd, humorous mouth, and the con- 
trast becomes physical as well as moral, the scene 
worthy of the stage. It is, indeed, the pen of a prac- 
tised dramatist that presents it, and it is safe to say 
that his own forgotten works rarely offer a situation so 
essentially comic. ¢ 

But Beckford could be taken very seriously, and that 
by very serious men. ‘As far back as 1759 Pitt had 
publicly stated that ‘‘ Beckford had done more to sup- 
port the Government than any Minister in England,”’ 
and had praised his ‘‘ principles, disinterestedness, 
knowledge of trade, and solidity’’ in extravagant 
terms; but the House found him pompous, and Horace 
Walpole calls him ‘‘ vapouring Beckford,’’ ‘‘ a very 
good-humoured flatterer, vulgar and absurd.’’ If it 
be true, as Walpole says, that ‘‘ he had wished the 
Army had committed outrages in order to have the 
Nation sensible of the dangers from it,’’ as he certainly 
did second a vote for the reduction of the Army esti- 
mates to £15,000 (!) in 1751, then one can only call 
him a demagogue. But his second Mayoralty in 1769 
was marked by courage and dignity. Though easily 
at the head of the poll, his candidature had not proved 
an easy matter. His political opponents were strong 
against him, and he had been offered the office, and 
had refused it, before he reconsidered his decision under 
pressure from his supporters. His first act as Lord 
Mayor, for the second time, must have been one after 
his own heart. He demanded, and obtained, an audi- 
ence at St. James’s to present to the King a protest 
against the illegal conduct of. the Middlesex election, 
by which Wilkes, though duly elected, had been de- 
prived of his seat. It took a brave man to do this 
when Lord North was Prime Minister. At a second 
audience two months later he made the historic speech 
which is engraved on the pedestal of the statue in the 
Guildhall, and remains one of the brief masterpieces of 
English eloquence, a speech the more remarkable that 
it was an impromptu answer to the curt reply of the 
King to the original petition. Such a thing as replying 
to the King’s speech was in itself an innovation quite 
undreamt of, and the impression it made on his con- 
temporaries may be gathered from Pitt’s letter to 
Sheriff Townshend; ‘‘I, greatly rejoice to hear that 
my Lord Mayor asserted the City with weight and 
spirit; I am full of impatience for the papers to-mor- 
row.’? The speech was entered on the records of the 
City and reprinted all over the country, and may be 
read in the Gentleman’s Magazine and the Annual 
Register for 1770; but Beckford only survived its deli- 
very a few months, dying in London of a chill con- 
tracted on a hasty journey from Fonthill on June 21st, 
1770. 

Beckford, in his own way was decried as a dema- 
gogue, or glorified as a patriot, according to the poli- 
tics of the speaker; in the cold light of history we can 
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see that both estimates are exaggerated. He sup- 
ported Wilkes through thick and thin; he was at once 
honest and courageous, taking serious personal risks 
for what he believed to be right, and wholly without 
self-seeking. Almost more than any man of his age, 
except Pitt himself, he had the secret of the orator, 
the power of uttering burning words out of a full heart ; 
nor have we so many memorable orators in our history 
that we can afford to forget his two speeches, which 
were in effect a new Declaration of Rights, or to pass 
over in silence one of the few Lord Mayors of London 
who have in very deed made history, and who are 
rightly honoured in the great centre of our civic life, 
the Guildhall of the City of London. aes 


EVENING AND MORNING STAR. 
(By a CoRRESPONDENT.) 


Madame Réjane. 

I T is never too late to pay a tribute to the twilight or 
to do homage to the dawn; and in that belief I write 

these few lines in honour of a great actress who has 

passed beneath the horizon and of a great sculptor who 

has arisen like the morning star. 

‘** Réjane, we may not say good-bye to you; we can- 
not bid farewell to an inspiration ’’ : thus spoke Robert 
de Flers at her graveside in the quiet cemetery at 
Passy. Quiet; though one might have thought, from 
the throng and the flowers and the visible emotion, that 
a queen was being laid to rest. And the simile is not 
inappropriate; for Réjane reigned in the hearts of 
thousands fora term of years longer than many a 
crowned head. Her secret of power was her own; in- 
deed it was herself. It was a power that could at will 
compel you to smile through your tears, or steady your 
mirth with a passing thought of sadness. Her soul 
was an instrument whose strings were attuned to every 
chord of the human temperament, and of the resultant 
harmonies she was a supreme mistress. 

Yet think of her, if you can, half a century ago, as a 
little girl in Paris—the daughter of a careful mother 
who kept the box-office at the Ambigu Theatre. Born 
and bred in the atmosphere of the stage, the pet of 
famous actors and actresses of the day, what wonder 
that she was led as by an instinct to want to join ‘‘ the 
profession ’’! Feebly her mother protested; she had 
her prejudices and knew the dangers. But the per- 
suasive genius of Réjane, who-since then has com- 
pelled half the world to feel as she feels and to think 
as she thinks when we are in her company, overcame 
all scruples, and she got her way. So here we take 
leave of the little girl, helping her mother to supple- 
ment an insufficient salary by making paper fans in the 
evening; the little girl who, whilst remembering the 
injunction that she was never to let a gentleman assist 
her across the crowded streets unless he wore _ the 
Legion of Honour, yet confessed on one occasion that 
she was thus escorted by an undecorated squire. 
‘* But,’’ as she hastened to explain, ‘‘ he wore gloves.’’ 

As the result of her first triumph (over family 
scruples) we now find young Gabrielle Réju learning her 
art in the Conservatoire, at the feet of Régnier, a 
famous comedy actor of the day. She passes brilliantly 
through her course of training, and in 1874 she is ad- 
mitted to the company of the Vaudeville theatre. The 
question now is, what stage-name shall she adopt? 
Some friends suggest Régille, others Réjolle or Ré 
jalle. But, in a fortunate nioment, her own fancy - 
creates the name of Réjane, and thus endowed she ap- 
pears for the first time on the boards at Chartres. 
From now onward her career was one long series of 
victories, too long to mention them all by name. For 
many years she remained faithful to the Vaude- 
ville, even though, so far back as 1876, Offenbach, 
who had been greatly attracted by her vivacity and 
her singing voice, tried to tempt her away to the 
Variétés by offering her a considerable salary and a 
leading part in his popular light operas. But she pre- 
ferred the more difficult path that leads towards the 
stars. Gifted with fine instincts, a beautiful brain and 
inexhaustible power of work, she laboured incessantly 
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at her art until she became, as we have seen, one of the 
greatest interpreters of human sympathies and emotions 
who have ever graced the French stage. In each of 
her parts there shone through to her audience that won- 
derful personality of her very own, which is best ex- 
pressed, perhaps, in her own words: ‘‘ I understand no 
part that I cannot feel, and I feel no part that I do not 
understand.’’ There is a classic confession for young 
actresses to take to heart and ponder; for, be sure of 
it, whilst it is generally true that an actor must learn 
to sink his personality in the character which he re- 
presents, a powerful actress obtains her supreme in- 
fluence by endowing all her parts with her own God- 
given qualities of heart and head. It is hard to think 
of Paris or of the French stage without Réjane—so 
hard as to be impossible for those who had lived in 
her generation. Yet she leaves behind her an inspira- 
tion which is a dear memory to us who knew her, and 
an abiding tradition of true artistry to inspire them 
that follow after. 


Paul Dardé. 


From the rugged mountains of the Cevennes there 
appears a young shepherd whose amazing power of 
sculpture has taken France by storm. His talent 
strikes one as being hewn out of the quarries of im- 
memorial time, whence also the marble from which 
he has fashioned ‘ The Faun’ and ‘-Sorrow Ever- 
lasting.’ Study these two weirdly wonderful pieces of 
statuary that have just gained the highest honours 
which it is in the power of France to offer to genius, 
and you will detect no precocity about them. They 
spring rather from the elements of Art revealed than 
from the brain and hand and chisel of a young peasant 
from the hills. One would say that Dardé had always 
known, rather than that he had ever learned, the abid- 
ing canons and the laborious technique of his noble 
calling; for, though he is but twenty-eight years old, he 
is no ‘‘ cubist ’’ nor a pilgrim across those short-cuts 
that lead to ‘‘ temporary immortality ’’; but the apos- 
tolic successor of those who, from Michael Angelo on- 
wards, have by true instinct and obedience to the au- 
thority of ages proved themselves worthy scions of 
the ancient Greeks. 

Shepherds from the time of David the Psalmist have 
often been poets, and I feel that Paul Dardé was for- 
tunate in his calling. In his studio, once the home of 
the great Rodin, he points to a head that he carved 
with his knife when he was keeping watch over his 
sheep at the age of twelve, and to a very striking Me- 
phisto which was completed in the following year. And 
so, he tells us, he continued in his leisure hours, be- 
tween spells of work in farm and forest, giving obe- 
dient expression to the spirit that burns within him, 
and feeding his fires of inspiration with the master- 
pieces of Shakespeare and Dante. ‘‘ Young artists!” 
he exclaimed the other day, ‘‘ beware of turning out 
pictures or statuary for Snobs. That is not art. If 
you want your work to throb with emotion, take no 
heed of these, but steep yourselves in the poetry and 
traditions of the Middle Ages.’’ At the age of twenty, 
young Dardé entered for a short course of training at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, as a preliminary to a longer 
tour through the treasure-houses of Italy, where he re- 
velled in the glories of ancient sculpture. On his re- 
turn he spent a week or so with Rodin at his studio, 
then returned to his home in the Cevennes. But now 
Fate interfered, perhaps, with his fortunes; for the 
trumpet call of war drowned the sweet notes of his 
muse, and he marched with his regiment to battle. 
From. that great ordeal this genius, more favoured’ 
than many of his comrades, has emerged unscathed 
and, by the strength of his two great masterpieces, has 
opened for himself the gates of the Temple of Fame. 
It has been well said that ‘‘ Success is a strong wine 
which causes some men to stumble whilst others are 
spurred on by it to greater endeavour and to loftier 
heights.’’ Those who have been privileged to observe 


this stalwart young artist-at work in his new quarters, 
quiet and truly careless of the noise that his name has 
made, have confidence in his future. The dawn of him 
is bright with the promise of a glorious noon. 
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NEW FIELD, JUNE 25th & 26th. 
(By aN ONLOOKER.) 


INCHESTER—the first day of Eton match. | 

heard a boy tell his mother that there were at least 
seven thousand spectators, for five thousand chairs 
were occupied, and a number of people standing. The 
crowd was silent, watching, interested. 

It was afternoon, very warm, the sun gilding. the 
limes by the river as they stood out against the 
western sky, dark and lowering; but the storm passed 
away. The game was good to watch. I had a seat 
in the front row, to the right of the screen. Thoughts 
came and went—this was the first two-day Eton match 
since the war—the standard of play very high—the 
fielding excellent. Eton was still batting. 

1 wonder who this beautiful woman is, so proud of 
her tall son, and he so proud of being seen with her; 
he looks strong and determined, as if he meant to do 
something in life, something worthy of her; how happy 
the father must be! 

These were my thoughts, when I noticed a thrush, 
tripping lightly along the grass, not five yards in front 
of me; his spotted brown waistcoat shining bright in the 
sunlight. He turned his head sideways towards me, as 
if he knew my thoughts. He was on familiar ground, 
and the unaccustomed crowd did not disturb him in 
the least. His mate kept further away, but both were 
in search of food for their fledglings, with occasional 
digressions on their own behalf, for I saw him find and 
enjoy a large woim. With short absences—the nest 
was in the limes by the river—he remained the whole 
afternoon. It was a strange contrast—this great 
crowd, and his carelessness and toleration of it, his in- 
difference to it all, though he did look sometimes at the 
game, and more rarely at me. Perhaps he wasn’t 
looking at me, and his eyes were on the refreshment 
tent, a short distance behind me. 

I remained until stumps were drawn. 

The earlier part of the second day I sat elsewhere, 
and thought only of the game. Then I went back to 
my former seat, and found the thrush waiting. This 
time he certainly did look at me, and we quite under- 
stood one another. He seemed to ask me where I had 
been, and whether I had discovered who they were. 
He quite agreed with me about them, and had noticed 
her himself, and the Paisley shawl too. Yes, the father 
must be a happy man; but he too was happy, and would 
I kindly tell him where he could find another fat worm, 
like the one of yesterday ? 


CORRESPONDENCE 


YANKEE PENETRATION AND LUXURY 
TRADING. 


Si1r,—The great basic industries of Britain need more 
capital for the extension of their trade. If that trade 
be extended, the economic position of the nation is im- 
proved, and, if its products be exported, exchange is 
adjusted in favour of Britain, which, in turn, will bring 
down the price of imported foods, and raw material. 
The banks cannot lend the additional money required; 
their resources are exhausted. The industries have, 
therefore, whenever possible, to appeal direct to the 
public for capital, and to offer terms so onerous as to 
clog our power to export. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is begging the 
public to subscribe to his 6 per cent. or 7 per cent. 
Treasury Bonds, in order to repay Floating Debt. Yet 
in face of these two most legitimate needs for funds one 
reads in the City Notes of the Times of June 25th (page 
21) that a Company called ‘‘ The Orchestrelle Company 
of the AZolian Hall,’’ is seeking to raise here no less 
than half a million sterling in 7} per cent. notes to pay 
for factories in Middlesex, which are being erected to 
produce new gramophone _records, and music rolls. 
Here is a concern which produces goods that are ex- 
travagances and luxuries in the purest sense of the 
words, absorbing capital which ought té be used for 
reproductive industries, or te assist the-Government to 
reduce the Floating Debt. Why does the Treasury 
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permit the issue of such securities in competition with 
the claims, not only of the Government, upon the pub- 
lic’s investment money, but in competition with the 
claims of productive industry? No one would be a 
penny the worse off morally, intellectually, or econo- 
mically # the manufacture and sale of these noise-mak- 
ing machines were stopped, so far as Britain is con- 
cerned, for the next year or two. The purchase of 
these instruments merely represents the squandering 
of money in luxury, and the manufacture of them ab- 
sorbs capital, and skilled labour that could be better 
employed. But one is surprised to read that the ven- 
dors of the Orchestrelle Company, and the holders of 
the Ordinary shares, are actually the Aolian Weber 
Piano and Pianola Company of New York (see the 
Times notice above referred to). That means to say 
that the British public is asked to divert from better 
purposes half a million sterling to finance a luxury trade 
for the benefit of this foreign company, subject to the 
payment of 74 per cent. per annum. The effrontery of 
the ‘‘ proposition,’’ as the Americans would no doubt 
call the issue, is only matched by the folly of the Gov- 
ernment in allowing British capital to be’thus used 
when British basic industries require every penny they 
can get to develop the export of British productions. 

The announcement in the Times reveals the growing 
hold which the Americans are obtaining on British 
trade by ‘‘ peaceful penetration.’” The American 
Hidden-hand has to-day more fingers in the pie of 
British industry than ever the Hidden-hand of Ger- 
many had before the war. Alien ‘‘ peaceful penetra- 
tion ’’’ is more widespread here than ever. But the 
‘* peaceful penetration’’ is American, and as the 
Americans use English words, and write English, al- 
though, perhaps, they do not speak it, it is more diffi- 
cult for us to detect American ‘‘ peaceful penetration”’ 
in trade than it was when the names of German parent 
holding-companies betrayed themselves by their non- 
English sound. I wonder how many people knew that 
the holders of the Ordinary shares in ‘‘ the Orchestrelle 
Company of the A£Zolian Hall’’ were the American 
Weber Piano and Pianola Company of New York. I 
did not till I read the notice in the Times on Friday 
last. 


D. K. McKenzie. 


THE COAL OUTPUT. 


[The following letter from a colliery manager to his 
chairman is interesting and informative, especially in 
view of the last impudent demand of the miners for 
more wages. It is dated 1st July :—Ep. S.R.] 

‘* Dear Sir,—As you say, absenteeism is the cause 
of our comparatively low output. 

‘* You will notice that 1,475 colliers’ shifts of the 
avoidable category were lost during the week ending 
the 23rd instant—which represents a loss in output 
of 3,500/4,000 tons in the week. 

‘* 1 miss no opportunity of hammering such facts 
home to the men’s representatives, who admit that the 
men’s attendance is appalling. From time to time | 
supply them with the figures as shown on last Satur- 
day’s absentee summary. 

‘“‘ It is certainly the case that our colliers and col- 
liers generally are not putting forth anything like a 
reasonable effort to take advantage of the opportunities 
they have in the way of securing big wages. 

‘* We are continually waging war against them for 
loitering on the way_into work at the commencement 
of the shift, and hurrying out before the completion of 
the shift, whilst on the slightest pretext they demand 
to go out of the pit before they have commenced work, 
and when remonstrated with, are abusive to the under 
officials. 

‘* One of the under-managers only this morning re- 
ports remonstrating with two colliers (Castle seam) for 
approaching the pit bottom at eight minutes to one on 
Tuesday, which means that they would sit a quarter of 
an hour before they could ascend. They used very 
abusive language to him when he notified them that 
they would be fined for coming out at that early hour 
after being warned the previous day. This morning 
they gave in their notices. The deputy in charge of the 
district where the men work, states he believes the men 
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concerned did not do any work after 11.45 a.m. yes- 
terday. Needless to say, they have been given the 
opportunity of seeking work elsewhere without serving 
their notice. 

This is merely one of many similar cases which we 
are having to deal with practically daily in one pit or 
another.”’ 


THE BASIS OF RATING. 


Sir,—This appears to me to be a favourable time to 
say something about the burdens in the shape of In- 
creased rates, forced upon us by the Municipal Au- 
thorities. As it happens, there are many people with 
small fixed incomes, who cannot write to the source 
from which such incomes are derived asking for 
an increase to meet the increased demands, caused 
chiefly by the demands of the trade unions. I con- 
sider it high time that the limited income people had 
some relief, if only in rates. I think a more up-to-date 
method might be adopted with regard to the method 
of rate making, for why should a person in receipt of 
say £200 a year, have to pay the same as a person re- 
ceiving three times as much, if both parties are residing 
in houses at the same rateable value? In my opinion 
all local rates ought to be based on a person’s income, 
and included in the income tax, and the proportion 
handed over to the Corporation. Failing the above 
method, then why not make all the local rates on a 
sliding scale, going up by stages to a maximum? Wh 
should people with small fixed incomes be called upon, 
to help pay those in receipt of perhaps four or five times 
as much, rises, and yet such people must make do, for 
their own needs, on far less? No, the time has come 
for all those with small fixed incomes, to act in some 
form. I would say to draw up a petition and forward 
the same to the Government, asking for their help in 
the shape of some relief from the increased rates. This 
at least would be some consolation, and would be a 
means of helping those persons I have mentioned. 
I trust someone will take this matter up. All we 
hear now is rises in pay to this one, and rises to others, 
when is it going to stop? Something will have to be 
done, and that quick. 

G. H. G. 


[While we have every sympathy with those of 
limited incomes who are being rated more and more 
by their municipal socialists, we must point out that 2 
man with £200 a year, has no business to live in the 
same kind of house as a man with three times that 
income. The old standard used to be that a man’s in- 
come should be ten times his rack-rent. To base rat- 
ing on income would never do, because some men save 
on rent, while others are ‘‘ over-hoysed.’’—Ep. S.R.] 


THE TRUE CULPRITS. 


Sir,—Why does the public continually grumble at 
the large amount of National Expenditure? It can be 
divided under three heads :—(1) The service of the Na- 
tional Debt; (2) the Fighting Services; (3) £500 mil- 
lions sterling, Civil Service Estimates, which, is, for 
the most part, expenditure on ‘‘ Social Reform ”’ 
(another name for political bribery). 

The interest on the National Debt cannot be reduced 
without defaulting, in which case no more money could 
be raised by voluntary loans from the public when the 
time again comes that the nation has to fight for its 
_ life, perhaps two generations hence. The Fighting 
Services have to be maintained. The League of Nations 
even if it eventually becomes effective, could not en- 
force its decrees unless it could threaten wrong doers 
with punishment for disobedience. Therefore, it is 
only in the Civil Service Estimates that a reduction 
can be made. No man in the House of Commons would 
dare to advocate the cutting down of the main causes 
for this £500. millions of expenditure, namely, the 
policy of Social Reform, Old Age Pensions, Housing, 
War Pensions, Education, Unemployment, Passenger 
Fare and Bread Subsidy, and every other kind of dole, 
all of which have to be paid for by taxation, of which 
we are now complaining. 
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As for grumbling about the salaries of officials of 
the Transport Ministry, if the whole of them worked 
for nothing you would, perhaps, save two. million 
pounds per annum. What is that compared with the 
expenditure of £500 millions? That is not where the 
so-called ‘‘ Government extravagance ’’ lies. The ex- 
travagance comes from the Democracy, or, in other 
words, from about 18 millions of electors who sponge 
(by the conduit-pipe of taxation) upon the work of the_ 
two million direct taxpayers. If people in this country, 
including Mr. Asquith, desire to reduce National Ex- 
penditure, let them stop the clap-trap about the 
salaries of Government officials, and advocate on 
public platforms throughout the country, that £250 
millions should be cut out of the Social Reform (politi- 
cal bribery) programme. If a Member of Parliament 
were to advocate such a policy he would get scarcely 
a vote at the next election. And why? Because the 
spongers (Democracy) benefit by excessive National 
Expenditure, and will only vote for the men who ad- 
vocate the excessive National Expenditure. The 
eighteen million voters are those to whom the country 
should adjudge the blame for high National Expendi- 
ture, for it is they who force the expenditure upon their 
Members of Parliament, who, in turn, form the 
Government to give effect to the views of the spongers. 
Perhaps Mr. Asquith will remember that when he talks 
on the next occasion about ‘‘ Grandiose Ministries.’’ 

It is time that the falsehood involved in the state- 
ment of ‘‘Government extravagance’’ was nailed to the 
counter, and the truth branded on the foreheads of the 
eighteen million voters who compel the expenditure, 
and profit by it. " 

K. M. 


SOME PREMIERS, AND OTHERS. 


Sir,—You warn us this week, in a paraphrase, to 
‘* Put not your trust in Premiers.’’ But surely they 
are not all alike. A condition common to all Premiers 
is that, at their death, if their Party wishes it, their 
remains may, as long as the State Church lasts, be 
buried in Westminster Abbey. Beyond this, I can find 
no quality which ropes them together. 

We have, to-day, besides the Prime Minister, three 
others living who have occupied the office. Four more 
dissimilar men could hardly be picked out in a walk 
down Piccadilly. Some admirers of the present Prime 
Minister tell us that we have in him a second Palmers- 
ton. With all respect to him, most people with any- 
thing to lose. would prefer the first. 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 


THE U.S.A. AND EUROPE. 


Sir,—By reason of the veto of the joint resolution for 
peace pursuant to the Versailles and St. Germain 
treaties, without however accepting the League of 
Nations, it will probably result that at least until March 


next the U.S.A. will be legally at war with two Euro- ¢« 


pean empires. 

There may be a presidential campaign on the issue 
of whether the U.S.A. should maintain its independ- 
ence, or whether it should through the League of Na- 
tions make ‘‘ the supreme sacrifice ’’ (speech of March 
4th, 1919), and underwrite the war debt of Europe or at 
least $35,000,000,000 thereof. nr 

When it is all over, the relations between the U.S.A. 
and its associates may be less cordial than they would 
have been had Europe punished Pan-Germany, dis- 
armed it and made it pay off or work off the war bill, 
instead of which some international financiers and Con- 
tinental Europeans urge that U.S.A. should pay or un- 
derwrite at least $35,000,000,000 of the European war 
bill and make ‘‘ the supreme sacrifice ’’ through the 
League of Nations. 

Of course, if the defects of the League of Nations in- 
duce the Pan-Germans, Bolsheviks, soreheads and all 
other Adullamites and revolutionary elements, as well 
as the Socialists, to change their nature and become 
pacifists and idealists, above matters may do no great 
future harm. But should human nature continue to re- 
main unchanged and to assert itself, and trouble break 
loose again, it may make a very great difference. 
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It may be difficult for a European to realize how those 
elements here who stood by our present associates since 
August; 1914, are shocked, disgusted and nauseated 
by the way things are going. We never dreamed that 
we should be asked to make ‘‘ the supreme sacrifice ”’ 
and to pay the war debts of other nations to the extent 
of $35,000,000,000 or otherwise.- 

All the hyphens are saying ‘‘ I told you so.”’ 

Those of my way of thinking would like to know how 
to reply to them. 

A political campaign on the issue’ whether U.S.A. 
shall make ‘‘ the supreme sacrifice’’; also as to 
whether international financiers may make themselves 
billionaires by having U.S.A. underwrite other nations’ 
depreciated war debt of $35,000,000,000 or otherwise, 
may excite lasting hatreds and leave many scars here. 

You will note that failure to secure ‘‘ freedom of 
navigation upon the seas ’’ is the first specific ground 
of the veto of joint resolution for peace without accept- 
ing the League of Nations. The key note of the veto is 
the desire to abolish Great Britain’s supremacy of the 
seas in war time. It has never used this power in time 
of peace. Sea power proved fatal alike to the Napo- 
leonic and Pan-German military feudalisms, the veto 
seeks to destroy sea power. 

Henry A. Forster. 


DOGBERRY REDIVIVUS. 


Sir,—A meeting of magistrates and resident citizens 
of Londonderry, urgently requested the Irish Govern- 
ment to send more troops and that control of the city 
should be assumed by the competent military authority, 
and martial law should be proclaimed. - 

The competent authorities (whoever they may be) 
stated that the true remedy is not martial law, but self- 
protection, by a combination of citizens and joint action 
by the opposing leaders, and ordered local control by 
public opinion. ‘‘ The point is (as an official stated to 
a Press Association representative) that martial law is 


to be avoided if possible, as being frequently a provoca- 


tion to disorder. It is obviously far better, especially 
in Ireland, for public opinion to insist upon the rival 
factions refraining from violence. This can be done by 
united efforts on the part of the citizens, and would 
produce a far more lasting effect than. armed inter- 
vention.’’ 

How any combination of citizens, unless they tem- 
selves were well armed and prepared and determined 
to use their weapons, could have any effect on two rival 
mobs which kept shooting anyone who appeared in the 
streets, or where public opinion was to be found in the 
present reign of terror in Ireland, does not seem to have 
occurred to these sapient authorities. They seem on 
the contrary to have modelled themselves on our old 
friend Dogberry, who said: ‘‘ You are to bid any man 
stand in the Prince’s name.’’ 2nd Watchman: ‘‘ How 
if he will not stand?’’ Dogberry: ‘‘ Why then take no 
notice of him, but let him go, and presently call the rest 
of the watch together and thank God you are rid of a 
knave.’’ Verges: ‘‘ If he will not stand, when he is 
bidden, he is none of the Prince’s subjects.’’ Dog- 
berry: ‘‘ True, and they are to meddle with none but 
the Prince’s subjects.’’ 

Mr. MacMahon, the Under-Secretary, is now preach- 
ing conciliation in Derry. 

Phrases and formulae seem to take the place of any 
careful or considered thought in the minds of our 
politicians, especially as to countries they know noth- 
ing about. Everyone in Ireland knows that the pre- 
sent state of things there, is owing to the ten years’ 
licence and immunity of sedition and outrages by the 
fatuous policy of Mr. Birrell, which culminated in the 
rebellion of 1916. Though when he was appointed 
Chief Secretary, he himself stated, that it had never 
been so peaceful and-orderly for 100 years. The final 
blow to law and order in Ireland was struck when a 
practical amnesty was granted by Mr. Asquith to the 
men who had been convicted and sentenced after that 
rebellion, in which not only a large number of soldiers 
and policemen were killed and wounded, but also very 
many peaceful civilians. It will take years to recover 
from this abdication of government, just as it will 
to recover Russia from Bolshevism. Mr. MacMahon talks 
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of conciliating the Sinn Feiners, who it is well known 
were in alliance with Germany and received its money 
and agents during the war. There was pretty good evi- 
dence that the German U Boats, which were so long 
lying off the South Coast of Ireland, were being sup- 
plied with petrol and other supplies by fishing boats 
which went out from places in the County Cork near 
where the Lusitania was torpedoed. Though large 
numbers of fishing vessels constantly went out, none of 
them seem to have been sunk, as the fishing boats 
were in the North Sea and St. George’s Channel. 

Our present Dogberries are paid large salaries by 
the King’s Government, but they seem to take little 
care for the lives and property of his loyal and peaceful 
subjects in Ireland; their principal anxiety seems to be 
for those who openly declare that they are not the 
King’s subjects. 

THE SEconpD WarTcHMan. 


DEMOCRATISING THE NAVY. 


Sir,—In the excellent letter of your correspondent 
Mr. F. C. Constable, his illustration is marred by the 
fact that he appears to have been misled by the untrue, 
if oracular, statement in the first article on this subject 
that ‘‘ the men hate.a ranker.’’ Secondly, he has 
overlooked what has been demonstrated throughout 
this correspondence, viz., that the sole objection to the 
navy ranker is on the part (to use his own metaphor) of 
‘* the old lot,’’ a question of caste. 

As to the former, as I showed in a previous letter you 
were good enough to publish, throughout a long service 
during which I was a ranker officer for 32 years, twelve 
of which were spent in command, I never found any- 
thing but loyalty and friendship from the men I was 
associated with. These were, I am. convinced, quite 
proud to know they belonged to a class which, though 
it entered at the bottom, can nevertheless produce as 
capable and as competent officers as has that class 
which since 1820 has held the monopoly of the officers’ 
corps. 

‘oe not your correspondent know that the oldest 
class of navy officers is the warrant rank? This rank 
has ever been recruited from the bottom, and stands in 
such relation to the men from whom it springs that in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the men work under 
these officers. Could the sea service have developed 
such a spirit of comradeship and achieved such great 
deeds, if these ranker officers, who have been always 
in it, were hated as your article suggests? It is 
scarcely logical to think so. I venture to affirm that 
among the petty officers and thinking fleetmen there is 
nothing they are prouder of than the singular career 
of the one navy ranker who has reached the rank of 
captain, nor is there a more popular officer in the 
senior service. 

Your correspondent ‘‘ touches the spot ’’ in his illus- 
tration of the personal prejudices of ‘‘ the old lot ”’ in 
the Indian Civil Service, and just as the prediction of 
that individual has been falsified in the event, so, when 
the navy ranker officer has had a fair chance to show 
his mettle, will the same result ensue in the fleet. 

At present, the latter is emerging from the toils of 
that spirit which but a few years since stopped a 
middy’s leave, and entailed an extra watch on a sub., 
if these were discovered in friendly converse with one of 
the old engineers, or were known to enter their mess. 
At present the taboo of the ranker extends to social 
things; as the late Lord Beresford once expressed it, 
he is ‘‘ an officer professionally, but not socially.”” So 
the ranker is always addressed as ‘‘ Mister,’’ be it 
verbally or in writing; while his nephew, son and 
cousin, provided they enter in at the quarter deck, and 
not the foc’sle, are familiarly surnamed from the start. 
There are other ways in which these are set apart, 
equally small, and equally trying, if effective; but the 
expedients are futile. The ‘‘ Tarpaulins’’ of the 
seventeenth, and early part of the eighteenth, century 
made good without education; their ranker successors 
of the twentieth with this advantage are bound to do so, 
despite pinpricks; and the navy and the nation will be 
the gainers. 


H. D. Capper, 
Lt.-Commander R.N. 
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BEACONSFIEED’S FIRMNESS. 


Sir,—Beaconsfield’s firmness, on which you com- 
ment in the course of a second notice of his life, con- 
trasting his attitude, when*war was imminent, with that 
of Messrs. Grey and Asquith, is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing quotation from a speech made at a banquet at 
the Duke of Wellington’s Riding School, July 28th, 
1878 :— 4 

‘* One of the results of my attending the Congress 
’ of Berlin, has been to prove, what I always suspected 
before to be an absolute fact—that neither the Crimean 
War, nor this horrible devastating war, which has just 
terminated, would have taken place if England had 
spoken with the necessary firmness.” 

Beaconsfield is one of those public servants who are 
honoured increasingly after their death. For example, 
a nonconformist contemporary has discovered that he 
has grown in serious estimation, and recently it con- 
cluded a review of the life by lauding him as powerful, 
brilliant, patient, prescient, etc. Imagine the Liberal 
Party saying this in 1880! 

A. W. B. 


OUR BOLSHEVIST PROLETARIAT. | 


Sir,—The Bolshevik contributors to the literature of 
the Call, the Socialist, and the Worker are very severe 
on Mr. J. H. Thomas, M.P., their quasi-champion, 
whom they consider to have let them down over the 
Irish question. Yet are not we loyalists entitled to re- 
ceive some,return from this Mr. Thomas in exchange 
for the £400 which he presumably accepts for parlia- 
mentary services to the State? It can scarcely be con- 
ceded that such services are proportionately greater 
than other services for which he accepts £1,000 a year, 
and which are in their tendency hostile to the State. 
Moreover, did not Mr. Thomas on June 18th, when 
heading the deputation of the National Union of Rail- 
waymen virtually tell the Prime Minister that, unless 
the Government stopped military proceedings in Ire- 
land, outrage and murder would be allowed to continue 
in that distressful country? It is not the Bolshevists, 
but the loyal subjects of His Majesty, who have much 
to complain of ; for, trade unionism having usurped the 
functions of government, we find ourselves dominated 
by a gang of adventurers who, having no stake in Great 
Britain themselves, are jealous of those who have, and 
are out for plunder accordingly. 

The Coalition has failed to deal effectively with the 
situation, and our only hope must rest in the National 
Party being strongly supported at the next General 
Election. But what we really require is government 
by that Single Chamber which embodies gentlemen of 
refinement and position, of knowledge and capability, 
of whom many have succeeded to their inheritance 
through a line of distinguished ancestry, and among 
whom there is an entire absence of the mercenary £400 
a year. It is monstrous that our land, which is the land 
of the world’s greatest aristocracy, headed by His 
Majesty the King, should have to tolerate the tyranny 
of a Bolshevist proletariat. 

C. H. B. Burton. 


2 THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Sir,—I am both surprised and pleased to see that 
Judge Acton has marked his accession to the High 
Court by commenting on counsel’s English. If the 
English language is not to disappear altogether, some 
effort must be made to keep it, especially by those who 
have claims to education. History suggests that the 
effort need not be in vain. When the Greeks and 
Romans went under, their languages still survived and 
won the day. So, stunned as we are daily by barbar- 
isms and barbarians—I notice that an American profes- 
sor applies this last term to the mass of his compatriots 
—and conquered by commercialism, our language may 
yet survive. All the incredible stunts and stupidities of 
commerce must, I suppose, be tolerated; but, as your 
trenchant pen shows, they need not always be ap- 
plauded. There is not much to applaud to-day in the 
way of English—and I almost wish that the Govern- 
ment would convey another farm from Lord Rosebery. 

W. J. 
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THE BRITISH GRENADIERS. 


The Grenadier Guards in the Great War of 1914— 
1918. By Lieut-Colonel Sir Frederick Ponsonby 
(late Grenadier Guards). | With an introduction 
by Lieut.-General the Earl of Cavan. 3 vols. 
Macmillan. £3 3s. 


HIS work is a valuable contribution to the litera- 

ture of the war, a precious record of valour and 
self-sacrifice worthy of being preserved in the clubs, 
messes, and libraries of Guardsmen as a book of refer- 
ence. ~What would the military historian not give for 
such a war-diary of events during Marlborough’s or 
Wellington’s campaigns! Nevertheless, we must 
confess that we have seldom read a duller book upon 
so inspiring a subject : once only, in the three volumes, 
are our emotions stirred by the bare recital of the con- 
spicuous gallantry of Captain Pryce, V.C., and the 
thirty Grenadier Guardsmen who held up two German 
divisions at Neuf Berquin, on the 12th April, 1918, « 
date which, to every Guardsman, should be a veritable 
** St. Crispin’s Day.” 

With meticulous care and accuracy, Colonel Pon- 
sonby follows, in turn, the fortunes of each of the four 
battalions of the First Regiment of Foot Guards 
throughout the Great War: every combat being re- 
corded, and maps of reference accompanying the narra- 
tives of the different engagements in which the Grena- 
diers took part. The following incident, related by 
an eye-witness, reveals the latent spirit of savagery in 
the unspeakable German: ‘‘ About 8.30 that night 
Lieutenant Williams saw a party of Germans, unaware 
of the handful of men in the English trench, crawl out 
and advance toward some of our wounded who were 
unable to move. Feeling sure they intended to take 
the wounded prisoners, when their injuries would, no 
doubt, be dressed, he gave orders that no one was to 
fire. The Germans crept on slowly, but, on reaching 
our wounded, to Williams’s horror, they proceeded to 
bayonet them.”’ 

It is related by Voltaire that, at-the Battle of Steen- 
kerque, the French Guards captured the head-dresses 
of the English Guards and were thenceforth granted 
the privilege of wearing bearskin caps. Lieut.-Colonel 
Ponsonby reminds us that our First Regiment of Foot 
Guards took their revenge at Waterloo by defeating 
Napoleon’s Grenadiers de la Garde Imperiale : for this 
feat, they were granted the distinction of styling them- 
selves the First, or Grenadier, Regiment of Foot 
Guards, a battle-honour of which they are intensely 
proud. When hand-grenades came into use in 1915, 
the men trained to throw them were first of all des- 
cribed in orders as ‘‘ grenadiers.’’ This provoked a 
protest by Colonel Streatfeild; but it was not until His 
Majesty had intervened that the War Office consented 
to substitute the name ‘‘ bomber ”’ in deference to the 
wishes of the Grenadier Guards. 

In common with many military writers, Colonel Pon- 
sonby, in his opening paragraphs, maintains that ‘‘the 
British Expeditionary Force, which sailed for France 
in August, 1914, was perfect in every detail,’’ and this 
has become almost a trite saying; notwithstanding the 
high authority of the author of the war-diary of the 
Grenadiers, we disagree with this statement: our in- 
fantry was woefully deficient in machine-guns and our 
artillery grotesquely inadequate to cope with the 
Kaiser’s. | Whereas the,Germans took the field with 
five hundred batteries of heavy artillery, the Allies— 
French and English—possessed only twenty-six; 
furthermore, the enemy’s field artillery was more num- 
erous : his light guns were undoubtedly inferior to the 
French ‘“‘ seventy-fives,’’ but a quarter of the German 
field-batteries were armed with a ten centimetre gun 
which effectually outranged and silenced many of the 
French field-pieces at Charleroi. The British were 
without high explosive shells, even the howitzers being 
supplied with a large percentage of shrapnel: a shell 
which had gained favour with our experts by reason 
of its deadly effect on wooden dummies at Okehamp- 
ton. In the matter of preparation to fight a Con- 
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tinental Power, we venture the opinion, too, that our 
gunners had been trained in the wrong school. For 
years the British artillery had concentrated its atten- 
tion upon horse-management, manceuvring and march- 
discipline, attaining, in this respect, the highest stand- 
ard of excellence : indeed, on parade, our field-artillery 
was, without doubt, the finest in the world; but, un- 
fortunately, those attributes, vital and essential in war 
—fire-tactics, liaison with infantry and ballistics, and 
the higher science of gunnery—had been relegated to a 
position of secondary importance. The Germans, on 
the other hand, excelled in the tactical uses of artillery 
and were great scientists too: every officer who fought 
against the Germans in the early battles, appraised 
their artillery as by far the best of their arms; they were 
the first to utilise the discovery that a modification in 
the shape and balance of a projectile can add to its 
range and accuracy, without any alteration in the gun 
itself or its charge; their propellants were fully seven 
per cent. superior to those of the Allies, and more uni- 
form in their results, while, to the very end, theirs was 
the only artillery to make use of clockwork time fuzes. 
This is not a mere digression for the purpose of 
criticising the scientific arm of our service; it has a 
direct bearing upon our subject, because in reviewing 
the fortunes of the Grenadier Guards in the war, we 
are appalled at the lists of their casualties. It is im- 
possible not to come to the conclusion that excessive 
losses were incurred, in 1914 and 1915, by reason of 
inadequate artillery support. In this respect, the 
Guards, possibly suffered more than the Line; in the 
British Army, they stand aloof from other regiments—- 
nay, from other arms. _ By their training, esprit de 
corps is inculcated to the extent of rendering them, per- 
haps, too independent. A division is an organism, in 


which each of the three arms should bear a relative im-_ 


portance to the rest; but to the Guards their division was 
a concentration of Guards battalions—a purely infantry 
unit—to which artillery was merely attached, an arm 
of subservient importance, but not an_ indispensable 
organ, and we fear that, regarding the functions of 
their infantry as supreme, officers commanding troops 
detailed for an offensive were inclined to be impatient 
when ordered to subordinate their movements to the 
tactical progress of the artillery attack. 

Now, a fundamental principle of the art of war has 
been enunciated by Marshal Pétain: ‘‘ The infantry oc- 
cupies the ground which has been won for it Ly the ar- 
tillery.’’ The truth of this maxim was demonstrated 
again and again during the retreat of the Allied armies 
in the summer of 1914, when, in every engagement, the 
French and English were driven from their ground by 
the fire of the German guns, the German infantry oc- 
cupying the evacuated positions. At the Battle of the 
Marne, the enemy, having out-marched his heavy guns, 
was, in his turn, inadequately supported by his artil- 
lery, and forced back from the Ourcq, the Grand 
Morin and the marshes of Saint Goud by the fire of the 
French ‘‘ seventy-fives.”” The neglect of this vital 
principle repeatedly prevented the British from gaining 
their objectives and brought about a disaster to the 
Americans at Monfaucon. When, four years after the 
Marne, Lord Rawlinson smashed his way through the 
Hindenburg line, his infantry occupied the fourteen 
miles of front which had been pulverised by a bombard- 
ment of one million and a quarter shells. 

Unfortunately, our higher commanders were slow tu 
abandon the deep-rooted tradition that the infantry 
must push on at any cost, and that the artillery must 
conform to the infantry’s needs as well as it can: 
Kitchener, himself, once complained to a certain cavalry 
colonel on leave from the front in the early days of the 
war: ‘‘ Why are they always pestering me for more 
ammunition ?—in the old days, the British soldier used 
to rely on his bayonet.’’ ‘* Nowadays, Sir,’’ replied 
the colonel, ‘‘ our bayonets are about 1,800 yards too 
short! ”’ 

The failure of our offensives on the Aisne, at Neuve 
Chapelle, at Festubert and La Fontaine, described by 
Colonel Ponsonby, shows how unavailing were the dis- 
cipline and self-sacrifice of the British infantry, when 
unsupported by intensive bombardments. Von Hin- 
denburg, too, in his journal, boasts that inferior Land- 
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wehr troops, armed with machine-guns and protected 
by barbed-wire entanglements, were able to defy the 
stubborn valour of the British infantry and the élan of 
the French chasseurs; he emphasises his men’s dread 
of the fire of the French artillery. 

Throughout the war, officers commanding Guards 
units refused to accept defeat; theirs was the incom- 
parable infantry which they deemed invincible. Our 
emotions are stirred to the depths by the faith of the 
officers in their Grenadiers, and by the steadfast resolu- 
tion of all ranks to maintain the terribly high standard 
established, during three centuries, by the prowess of 
the First Regiment of Foot Guards. If we have to 
mourn the heavy casualties of the Grenadiers, we can, 
nevertheless, rest assured that theirs was not a vain 
sacrifice, but will be a precious heritage for future 
generations of our countrymen. 


A STUDY OF MASSINGER. 


Philip Massinger. By A. H. Cruickshank. Basil 
Blackwell. 15s. net. 


66 ASSINGER’S characters have no character,”’ 

wrote Coleridge; that is to say, they have no 
consistency. Anything, of course, is possible in human 
nature, and if a man appears to act in a manner con- 
trary to his real nature, we must not charge him with 
artificiality of conduct—just as though, so to speak, he 
had wilfully upset our estimate of his psychology—but 
we must admit that our estimate has been inaccurate 
and then proceed to make such a revision of it as will 
include the seemingly untrue and ‘“‘ unnatural’’ act. 
The conduct of every man is consistent with his charac- 
ter; apparent inconsistencies are only apparent; traced 
back to their source, they become reconciled. If this 
be so in life, it should be so in drama. But in nearly 
all of Massinger’s plays we find characters and groups 
of characters behaving in so arbitrary a manner that 
they become unreal. In actual life, they may have be- 
haved so, but by their violation of our esthetic percep- 
tions and of our innate feeling for the unity of character 
we know that, in the drama, they did not. Frankly, 
we disbelieve Massinger. ‘‘ These people,’’ we say, 
‘* did not do those things; we cannot admit they spoke 
the words that have been put into their mouths.’’ It 
is, of course, the business of the dramatist to make us 
believe him; moreover, it is his business to create that 
consistency of character which we know exists in 
nature, though very frequently we do not perceive it. 
Life may deceive us, because we have only our own 
wits with which to defend ourselves against deception ; 
but in literature we rightly esteem psychological decep- 
tions of this kind, bad art. 

This feeling of unreality induced in the reader is due, 
we feel, to Massinger’s prime interest in action, in plot; 
with him it was the ‘‘story ’’ that mattered most, and 
we can well believe that he constructed his plot before 
he created his characters, who, like pieces on a chess- 
board, could be forced to enter into whatsoever alli- 
ances and conspiracies the game demanded, irrespective 
of their passions and desires. In a word, the action of 
many of his plays does not develop from his characters, 
nor are his characters born out of the action. His 
people are continually in conflict with their own impos- 
sible deeds. Professor Cruickshank is apparently dis- 
posed to admit the partial truth of this criticism, though 
he declares, and we agree with him, that ‘‘a great 
many of the personages in Massinger’s plays, impor- 
tant and unimportant, act reasonably.’’ But it seems 
to us that this reasonableness of action is accidental 
rather than intentional. Given a set of characters and 
a set of circumstances, and it will be strange if many 
of the former do not fit plausibly into the general 
scheme. Professor Cruickshank praises Massinger 
for his attempt ‘‘ to represent growth, or, at any rate, 
change, of character’’; of change of character Massinger 
gives us many examples, but of ‘‘ growth ’”’ we know 
not one; indeed, the author, as is seen, hardly expects 
us to admit that word in this connection. 

Massinger, it seems to us, had neither synthetical 
power nor the ability to direct his imagination upon a 
large area.’ He could assemble the parts of his dramas 
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but he could not fuse them together. His imagination 
failed to throw light on more than one spot at a time. 
Yet that light was so intensely brilliant that we are 
forced to the conclusion that what was lacking in him 
was intellectual power; he had all the accessory gifts 
of the great writer, but the fundamental gift was his 
only in a minor degree. He loved words for their own 
sake, and often he wrote the word without reference to 
the thing. And he was continually seduced by bril- 
liant, false phrases. 

Massinger is little read in these days, though his 
plays held the stage longer than any of his contem- 
poraries, except Shakespeare. Professor Cruick- 
shank’s scholarly and illuminating and, to us, provova- 
tive book will, we hope, do something to revive interest 
in his work, which, after all, in its copiousness, its 
energy and the multitude of its gleams of sudden fire, 
is at least equal to that of Ben Jonson or Fletcher. 


VALE OWEN BEHIND THE VEIL. 


The Life Beyond the Veil. Vol. I. The Lowlands of 
Heaven. By the Rev. G. Vale Owen. Thornton 
Butterworth, 6s, net. 


EVERAL minds have functioned for the purpose of 

making this monstrous book acceptable to the pub- 
lic. The Polypapist, in a short ‘‘ appreciation,’’ de- 
clares that he has not had an opportunity of reading 
the whole of * The Life Beyond the Veil,’ but among 
the passages he has perused are ‘‘ many of great 
beauty.’’ Sir Arthur Conan Doyle begins his Intro- 
duction with the unsupported assertion that ‘‘ the long 
battle is nearly won,’’ and goes on to speak of an 
‘‘inspired document of the new revelation,’’ and to 
exclaim, with a rapture we can well imagine, ‘‘ Verily 
the hand of the Lord is here! ’’ With a moral earnest- 
ness that blinds him to the literary demerits of the 
‘‘document,’’ he asks the reader to ‘‘ mark the ever 
ascending beauty of the narrative, rising steadily until 
it reaches a level of sustained grandeur.’’ Mr. H. W. 
Engholm, who has ‘‘edited’’ the volume, contents 
himself with declaring that ‘‘one thing is certain: A 
manuscript of such a character, coming from such a 
source, demands the most careful study.”’ 

We have given it that study, and have failed to dis- 
cover even one of the Great Panjandrum’s passages 
‘‘of great beauty,’’ nor have we detected any of the 
grandeur which is so clear to the discriminating eyes 
of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. On the contrary, we have 
encountered a peculiarly badly written description of a 
certain district of an alleged ‘‘ heaven,’’ some accounts 
of incidents supposed to have taken place there, and a 
few extraordinarily muddle-headed and grotesque ex- 
planations of the means by which the messages from 
‘“ beyond the Veil’’ were communicated to Mr. Vale 
Owen. For this, we are assured, is a book from the 
other side. It is Mr. Owen’s deceased mother who 
speaks, he himself being only an automatic inter- 
mediary. Yet she is unable to speak alone. ‘‘ Here 
we stand a group to-night of seven—sometimes more, 
at others less. . . . We take our stand a little dis- 
tance away lest our influence, the emanations of our 
several minds, reach you in detail, and not as one 
stream, but as many, and so confuse you. But from 
the little distance at which we stand they merge and 
mingle, and are focussed into one, so that by the time 
our thoughts reach you there is unity and not multipli- 
city of diction.’’ That is how it is done. And yet not 
quite so. For there is Kathleen, the late Mrs. Owen’s 
amanuensis, who controls ‘‘ the actual writing down of 
the messages for all the communicators.’’ Precisely 
by what means the combined voices are heard as one 
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voice, and in what manner they are ‘‘ heard,’’ is not 
made clear; but, then, as Mr. Owen’s mother says, 
science is ‘‘ out of my line.’’ 

But these matters, it would appear, are of little 
moment compared with the description of the ‘ Low- 
lands of Heaven.’ This delectable country, we are in- 
formed, is ‘‘ but earth cleansed and made perfect.’’ 
We submit that it is much more. For it contains 
water-nymphs ‘‘ and such-like beings,’’ fairies, pixies, 
and ‘‘elementals generally.”’ True, there are houses 
and colleges (though the seven, ‘‘ more or less,’’ spirits 
are not always sure whether certain of the buildings 
are colleges or manufactories), but these change shape 
at the will of those who contrive such things—perhaps 
those who have “‘ attained to angelic degree.’’ Again, 
the spirits wear clothing, but their garments change 
colour ‘‘ according to the part of the grounds in which 
we happen to be.’’ No wonder everything is ‘‘ very 
interesting and instructive, and also very beautiful.’’ 
Distance is nothing, but then ‘‘ what you call a fourth 
dimension does exist here, in a way.’’ That delicious 
‘*‘ in a way’’ is typical of the entire narrative, protected 
throughout as it is by such expressions as “‘ a kind of,”’ 
sort of,’’ seemed to,’’ and ‘‘as it were.’’ Fur- 
ther protection against incredulity and mockery is 
afforded by the statement that any ‘‘ seeming ’’ incon- 
gruity ‘‘ in the association of ideas as we have given 
them ’’ is due to the fact that the communicators view 
‘* things ’’ from the standpoint of a higher sphere.. For 
the rest, everything in the garden is ‘‘ beautiful,’’ an 
adjective so frequently used that we can but deplore the 
lean vocabulary of the associated spirits. And yet not 
quite everything, for we meet a ‘‘ dark angel.’’ ‘‘ He 
remains where he is ’’—i.e., in the regions of darkness 
-—‘‘ first because of the badness remaining in him, and 
(sic) which unfits him for the regions of light.’’ 

We have quoted enough from the book to show both- 
the quality of its writing and what we may term its 
‘* spiritual ’’? outlook, and if we have written in a spirit 
of levity, it is because the greater part of the volume 
arouses that spirit in us. But there are other portions 
that awaken in us not only resentment, but disgust. 
‘*God is no more visibly present here than He is in 
the earth life.’” Two pages farther on, however, we 
get a detailed description of the visible presence of Our 
Saviour. No subject, it appears, is too sacred to be 
untouched by Mr. Vale Owen’s deceased friends and 
relations. 

We cannot imagine that the book will have the effect 
of convincing any serious-minded and unprejudiced 
reader of the truth of its contents. The reverse, in- 
deed, will be the case. But there will flock to its read- 
ing those whom the war has left hysterical, unmanned, 
morbid, and unbalanced. 


MUSIC NOTES 


THE REVIVAL OF GLUCK’S ‘ORPHEUS.’—It is just 
thirty years since the most familiar of Gluck’s classical master- 
pieces was re-mounted at Covent Garden, during an off-season, to 
introduce the gifted Italian contralto Giulia Ravogli, in the part 
that made her famous. Hers was a performance of singular 
beauty, dignified in conception, noble and stately alike in vocal 
and histrionic execution, replete at all points with the deep pathos 
and grandeur of sentiment that make the character one of the 
most touching in the whole range of opera. This accomplished 
artist, after the death of her sister Sofia (the Euridice to her 
Orfeo), settled down in London, where she is still known to her 
friends as the wife of Dr. Harrison Cripps, the brother of Lord 
Parmoor. Two years after her début here a performance of 
‘ Orpheus’ was given in English by the Royal College of Music 
at the Lyceum Theatre, and was made notable only by a tall, 
half-trained girl student, Clara Butt by name, being allowed to 
challenge public opinion for the first time in the réle of the hero. 
She earned only a moderate success, but two things 
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were made clear, namely, that Miss Butt was the owner 
of a magnificent voice, and that nature had not altogether 
fitted her for the pursuit of an operatic career ; which she accord- 
ingly eschewed in favour of oratorio and concert work, and, after 
a period of study in Paris, proceeded to achieve and complete on 
her own lines the conquest of popular favour in every part of the 
English-speaking world. It is only now, after a lapse of 28 
years, that Dame Clara Butt has determined to exercise the 
woman's privilege of altering her mind, and steered a new course 
straight for the narrow seas of opera in the self-same character 
that she originally made her début. Simple as it may seem, the 


experiment was net without its dangers. The essay of a college _ 


novice must naturally be contemplated with different eyes from 
those which view the bold attempt of an established favourite. 
One does not compare Dame Clara Butt’s Orpheus (she sings it 
in French now, so they call it Orphée) with her own early effort, 
but with the well-remembered impersonations of Giulia Ravogli 
and her English rival, Marie Brema; and this comparison it is— 
gentle but inevitable and inexorable—that results in the undoing 
of the latest protagonist of Gluck’s divine music-drama. For, 
truth to tell, the part calls in an unusual measure for the highest 
arts of the stage, the very qualities that long stage experience and 
the practised declamation of the theatre can alone endow the 
singer withal. These strings are not to be added to one’s bow 
at a moment’s notice after a quarter of a century of the concert 
platform; neither can carefully-studied gestures and well-prepared 
attitudes atone satisfactorily for the absence of dramatic impulse 
and inspiration, or mere amplitude of voice for nobility of phras- 
ing and variety of colour. Thus the central figure failed to stand 
out in any degree from what proved on the whole to be an ex- 
ceedingly dull and monotonous performance; the Bertoni air 
fared little better than the ‘Che fard,’ and the choruses as badly 
as either. On the other hand, the orchestral playing under Sir 
Thomas Beecham was wholly delightful. 


SOME SINGERS’ RECITALS.—The expiring season is at its 
last gasp. Covent Garden will keep its doors open till the end 
of the month, but the patience and the pockets of the aristocratic 
concert-goer have been quite sufficiently taxed for the present. 
There will be little doing until amateurs of another type return 
from the seaside and the ‘‘ Promenades’’ begin. Meanwhile the 
singers appear to have stayed in larger numbers than the instru- 
mentalists and a few of them have been attracting fair audiences 
with interesting programmes on these sunny July afternoons and 
evenings. Artists like Mme. d’Alvarez have their special follow- 
‘ing, of course, and, what is more, contrive to fascinate by one 
means if not by another. The South American contralto was not 
in particularly good voice at the HZolian Hall last week, but her 
wonderful platform acting obviously compensated for the occa- 
sional lack of opulent tone. A singer of her genre ought, how- 
ever, to strive after a little more variety in her facial as well as 
her tonal expression. An hour or two later at the same hall an- 
other singer, Mme. Grazia Carbone, was making the best of a 
rather unequal scale and clear, steady notes in mixed selections 
of the old-fashioned sort, which she gave in alternation with the 
cleverly-executed if imperfectly-memorized piano solos of Miss 
Louie Basche. What one may term good honest vocal tone was 
also heard at Miss Norah Scott Turner’s recital; her organ owes 
as much to nature as to efficient training, and in due time musical 
intelligence and experience should do the rest. It was a pity that 
the recitals given by Miss Jean Waterston and Miss Judith Litante 
clashed not only with each other but with the revival of 
‘Orpheus’ at the Opera. This made it impossible to criticise two 
young vocalists of whom report speaks favourably and who most 
likely deserve hearty encodragement, which they shall duly re- 
ceive on another occasion. 


THE MONTHLIES 


THE NINETEENTH has this month a paper on ‘ Three Mas- 
ters of English,’ who are Mr. Ralph Hodgson, Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, and Mr. W. H. Hudson. Mr. Chesson, who writes on 
Mr. Hodgson, winds up his praise by saying that even Mr. Alfred 
Noyes could not have done it better—a quite efficient way of 
classing Mr. Hodgson; Mr. Parker pays a proper tribute to the 
constructive genius of Mr. Hardy in well-chosen sentences of 
sound criticism; and Mr. Ernest Rhys lays stress on the sym- 
pathetic observation of Mr. Hudson, but does not indicate the 
weakness of his prose—the fact that it cannot be read aloud with 
ease, it misses the fundamental music of fine English, probably 
because of Mr. Hudson’s foreign birth and education. Sir 
Francis Pigott gives us some memories of ‘ Chantecler,’ moved 
thereto by ‘ The Season of French Plays,’ and ‘A Stream in Sum- 
mer,’ by Mr. Morton Luce is above the average of magazine 
verse. Mr. F. E. Green describes a strange Puritanic sect lost 
“In Unknown Sussex,’ and Mr. Colles wants an English standard 
collection of roses képt up. Some memories of ‘ Morrison of 
Peking ’ are contributed by Col. James, Mrs. Webster traces once 
more the hand of the Illuminati in the World Revolution, Gen. 
Sir O’Moore Creagh says, ‘* Brig.-Gen. Dyer saved the situation 
in the Punjab,” and there are the usual political, military, social, 
and economic studies by more or less competent writers. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY contains a hitherto unpublished frag- 
ment by Lady Dilke, which reminds one vaguely of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward’s first story, quite delicate and sufficiently interesting ; 
an account of ‘ A New Italian Historical Drama’ by Sig. Bag- 
uani, ‘ Il Beffardo,’ by Nino Berrini, whose hero is Cecco Angio- 
lieco of Siena a friend of Dante; and a good article on ‘Guilbert 
de Pixerécourt, the Father of Melodrama,’ by Capt. Hartog. 
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Since its birth, the meaning of melodrama has widened consider- 
ably, and we should be disposed to put its chief signification in 
the method of playing rather than the matter; we have seen 
‘Hamlet’ and ‘Lady Windermere’s Fan ’ played as pure melo- 
drama. Miss Phyllis Marks has a cruel little poem on the dis- 
advantage of being sage, and Prof. Swift MacNeill dishes up the 
list of Secretaries to the Lord Lieutenant with short biographical 
notes. There are some first-rate political articles by Sir Frederick 
Pollock, the late M. Isvolsky, and others, foreign politics being 
especially fully treated. Mr. Zangwill writes with his characteris- 
tic urbanity and modest patriotism a rejoinder to a remark of 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, whose ‘ Novissima Verba’ are this month 
mainly devoted to Gambetta andthe idea of Progress. A quite 
good number. 


BLACKWOOD this month is full of “‘ fine confused feeding’’— 
salving a derelict steamer in the Kara Sea, two Irish sketches, a 
spy story on the Persian Gulf Coast, a secret survey in the same 
part of the world, an aeroplane story in three parts, Prize Money, 
the Mad Mullah, and a little essay in ‘ Musings without Method ’ 
on how England treats her servants apropos of Gov. Eyre and 
Gen. Dyer. 


CORNHILL this month, besides its two current tales by Mr. 
Vachell and Mr. Copplestone, both excellent instalments, has a 
story of an unfortunate American Consul by Mr. C. J. Post, some 
memories of Court life at Vienna by Lady Harcourt (it seems the 
time has come round to see the good points of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph), new facts about an eighteenth century rector of 
Fyfield and his daily life—he was a brother of Gilbert White of 
Selborne—an impressionist sketch of a Highland town seen from 
the mountains, ‘ Black Bear in Chamba’—a good hunting sketch, 
and an account of the Taurus passes—‘ The Gates of Europe ’ by 
Major Hobart. Capt. Blennerhassett criticises von Kluck’s 
Memoirs with the aid of diaries and orders. A varied and inter- 
esting number. 


THE NATIONAL is quite up to its best fighting form. Mr. Col- 
quhoun proves that the Irish cannot fight, unless they are twenty to 
one, Sir John Keane has an easy task in belabouring Goverfment 
extravagance, the Duke of Northumberland deals faithfully with 
‘ Nationalisation,’ Mr. Hueffer with ‘British Delusions about 
America,’ and Lady Selborne with ‘ Socialism in War Cemeteries.’ 
The literary element is represented by some adversaria by Austin 
Dobson and a chatty article on ‘St. Simon’ by Sir H. C. Biron. 
Those interested in lawn tennis will buy the number for an 
article by Mr. A. W. Gore on the Davis Cup Competition. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH REVIEW is unusually interesting this 
month. M. Magne describes the adventures of the Duchess of 
Mazarin in London in Charles II’s time, Mr. P. Allen writes on 
Charles Reade, Mrs. Stirling, and Mlle. Rachel. The dispute 
between ‘‘ Pussyfoot ’’ and his opponents is still carried on with 
vigour on the question, ‘ Did the Ancient Chinese get Drunk?’ 
and Lord Charnwood once more is interesting about Abraham 
Lincoln. There is some good poetry, both French and English, 
and an account of Mr. George Moore’s ‘ Avowals,’ which does 
not take notice of the particular qualities of his latest books, the 
innocent effrontery of a small boy running naked round the 
nursery to show his independence. : 


THE OXFORD OUTLOOK publishes a little poem by Mr. 
Masefield, some prize stories received in its recent competition, a 
needless and not very competent ‘ Defence of Bad Grammar,’ 
and some verse of rather promising quality. It is full of promis- 
ing writing. 

THE ANGLO-ITALIAN REVIEW is devoted mainly to the 
problems of Italian economic life and contains some valuable in- 
formation on the ‘ Economic Legislation of the Month’ and in its 
‘ Notes.’ The main articles are on Coal, Skins, and the Silk- 
worm Industry, and there is an article by Janet Ross on The 
Italian Baths at Lucca, which should have been fuller as to 
their sixteenth century reputation. ‘ Summer in Italy’ is well 
written, and in the present grey summer weather wakens memo- 
ries and desires for blue skies and the blue waters of Lago 
Maggiore. 
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THE PSYCHIC RESEARCH QUARTERLY is a new venture 
devoted to the spread of ‘ Scientific Method in Psychical Research.’ 
There is a full account of the Dowsing Rod, and of some of its 
undoubted successes in finding water ; and a number of thoughtful 
articles on the borderland between normal and ‘supernornfal psy- 
chical phenomena. Mrs. Dougall wants the distinction between 
faith and superstition to be more clearly drawn than it is at 
present, and Dr. Mitchell describes the bearing of Psychopathology 
on the subject of the Review. We commend the venture to all 
interested in a sane, yet benevolent, study of the subject. 


THE WORLD’S WORK is, as usual, full of interesting in- 
formation on scientific and natural history. This month it treats 
of X-Rays in their most recent applications, Railway Police, 
Japan (from a pro-Japanese point of view), and Red Propaganda 
written by an American who uses “ Radical” as a synonym for 
‘* Bolshevik.” 


THE LONDON MERCURY is an exceptionally good number 
this month, one that nearly reaches the standard it set for itself. 
‘There is some good verse, a paper on “‘ Mr. George Moore ”’ by 
Mr. Freeman, which gets much of the truth about that author, 
an excellent appreciation of an unjustly forgotten writer— 
Anthony Trollope, though perhaps too much stress is laid on 
the amateur side of his work, and his first-rate political descrip- 
tions are undervalued, as is natural in a writer of to-day. The 
‘Reminiscences of Tolstoi’ by Maxim Gorki are exceptionally in- 
teresting and valuable, while Mr. Blunden’s account of * The 
MSS. of John Clare’ will revive the memory of an unfortunate 
man of genius. Virginia Woolf transcribes the woolgatherings of 
a silly young lady in a train. The letters from France and Ire- 
land, and the critical notes are very good indeed. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE, 1720—1920, by G. S. Street 
(printed for private circulation), is an admirable little monograph 
of a Corporation which has seen a good deal of history in its 
time. Mr. Street is an accomplished critic of old London, able 
to evoke the ghosts of a past which seems very far off to-day. 
The South Sea Bubble and Law’s Mississippi Bubble both burst 
in the year when the London Assurance started on its long and 
increasingly solid and prosperous career. The directors could dine 
well on occasion, as Mr. Street shows, and he moralises very 
pleasantly on the faded bills which recall their jollity. In fact, 
he has made an enlivening record of the human and beneficent 
side of a great business. The ‘illustrations are decidedly attrac- 
tive, including a facsimile of a letter from William Pitt in 1793. 


GREEK TRAGEDY, by Gilbert Norwood (Methuen, 12s. 6d. 
net), is a useful volume, containing a good deal of information 
on all the aspects of the Greek Drama, though we do not agree 
with all the Professor’s conclusions. What strikes. us at once is 
the space in the consideration of the three dramatists devoted to 
Euripides. He gets 140 pages as against 47 given to Aeschylus 
and 58 to Sophocles. The modern intrest in Euripides, as the 
Bernard Shaw or Ibsen of his age, is chiefly due to Verrall and 
his followers, including Prof. Norwood, who has treated the 
‘ Bacchae’ on Verrall’s lines. While we think that Verrall did 
great service, we cannot accept on cool reflection all his highly 
ingenious explanations. The stage has always had conventions 
which defy the logic of ordinary life. Verrall’s theory of the 
‘Agamemnon ’ has made little impression on classical scholars in 
general. Here Prof. Norwood says it ‘‘ should probably be 
accepted.’’ He writes throughout as an enthusiast, and illustrates 
his points by modern parallels which are always ingenious, and 
often happy. Reference might have been made to the modern 
performances of various plays, for the best way to understand 
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any drama is to see it acted. The chapter on ‘Metre and Rhythm’ 
at the end is an excellent idea well carried out. 


WHO WAS WHO, 1897—1916 (Black, 21s. net). Few things 
are more difficult to discover offhand than details concerning 
those recently dead. One has to consult the records of the Press, 
and these are apt to be sadly deficient. More attention is paid 
to the fad of the moment than to those who have lived and 
worked in the world. We are very glad, then, that the publishers 
of ‘ Who’s Who’ have had the enterprise to give us in a single 
book details which are scattered throughout the first twenty 
volumes of the new issue of that invaluable book of reference. 


- While, however, the records of those whose work is done were 


being extracted, surely it would have been worth while, not only 
to add, as has been done, the actual date of their death, but also 
such further memorials and ‘posthumous publications as have 
served since to illuminate their careers. There is, for instance, 
an interesting Memoir of A. J. Butler, the Dante scholar, while 
much of the essential Samuel Butler has been revealed since his 
death by the publication of his ‘Notebooks,’ and the detailed life 
of Mr. Festing Jones. The records of two Professors, Bywater 
and Verrall, are incomplete, and ‘ Aeschylus, Seven ’ under the 
latter looks odd. No editor’s name for the volume is mentioned. 
The casual way in which some of the latest books of reference 
are compiled.does not please us, though it is in accord with the 
spirit of the age. Still the book will be very useful, and provides 
some curious details of careers and likings. Prof. J. E. B. 
Mayor, born in 1825, lived till the last day of 1910, and “‘ never 
took exercise for its own sake.”’ A. M. Binstead, one of the 
most brilliant of Bohemian journalists, explained that, ‘“‘ when 
too young to defend himself he was at various schools in Lon- 
don.’’ Lord Roberts, who took great pains to keep himself fit, 
amused himself with hunting and bicycling, Max Miiller with 
music, James Payne with whist, Swinburne with swimming, to 
which Watts-Dunton added “‘ converse with friends.” 


SAPPHO AND THE VIGIL OF VENUS, translated by Arthur 
S. Way (Macmillan, 3s. 6d. net). Dr. Way is one of the most 
accomplished of English translators in verse, and we can always 
rely on him, as here, for excellent taste, and a vocabulary which 
is never dull or common. Sappho is mostly fragments, and he 
has combined some of these into little poems which read very 
well. We think he is less happy in attempting to revive Greek 
metres which are really alien to our tongue, and have often been 
tried without any success. Better inspired is a piece like this :— 

“‘In a garden, a garden of dreams, 
Where the cool breeze whispering sways 
Softly the apple-sprays, 
And from leaves that shimmer and quiver 
Down on my eyelids streams 
A slumber-river.”’ 

At the end of the book is a rendering of the ‘Pervigilium Veneris,’ 
that vivid celebration of spring as the time of opening flowers and 
mating lovers. The version is flowing and graceful, but it misses 
the strangely modern touch, ‘“‘Quando ver venit meum? 
“When will my spring come?’’ The refrain is difficult to render, 
and we know scholars and translators who have laboured over it 
in vain. Dr. Way gives :— 

‘“*Tomorn who ne’er hath lovea shall love, and who hath loved 

shall love tomorn.”’ 

We are not satisfied with “ttomorn”’ for ‘‘ to-morrow.’’ The 
Latin “‘cras’’ is but one syllables; and the only natural English 
is three. This is one of the trials of the translator, and apart 
from single words, he often has to fill out in English a sentence 
which is brief in Latin. Dr. Way does this with grace and a 
sense of what is apt; but he is bound to add new colour to the 
original. For this reason we usually prefer a poem which is a 
frank paraphrase to one which embroiders the real text, though 
not with more alterations than the different styles of the two 
languages demand. 


Season - 
PALACE HOTEL 
HOTEL KURHAUS 
SAVOY HOTEL 


SCHEVENINGEN 


(HOLLAND). 


IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. WORLD WIDE REPUTATION. 


HOTEL ZEERUST 
ALL UP-TO-DATE HOTELS ON THE BEACH. 


May till October. 


HOTEL D’ORANGE 
GRAND HOTEL 
HOTEL RAUCH 


CASINO 


THEATRE 


CABARET 
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FICTION IN BRIEF 


THE FORTUNES OF GARIN, by Mary Johnston (Constable, 
3s. 6d. net) is a new volume of the ‘ Westminster Library,’ and a 
very acceptabie reprint of this medieval romance. Readers who 
knew it of old will be glad to renew their acquaintance with it, 
and those who have not had that pleasure are to be congratulated 
on being able to do so now in so handsome a dress. 


ANNE’S HOUSE OF DREAMS, by L. M. Montgomery (Con- 
stable, 3s. 6d. net), in the same series tells of the further fortunes 
of Anne Shirley, her marriage and early married life in Prince 
Edward’s Island. 


RAINBOW VALLEY, by the same author, and published in the 
same series, describes the difficulties of a family of motherless 
children living near her a few years later. They are good 
examples of domestic fiction of the ‘‘ Little Women ”’ type, and 
can be heartily recommended on their merits as stories of Cana- 
dian home life. 


GIULE, by Headon Hill (Ward Lock, 6s. net), opens with the 
arrest of Sir Francis Darryll for forgery on his wedding journey. 
He is tried and sentenced under a false name, and the story tells 
of the efforts of his wife wo come to the bottom of the mystery 
and to effect his escape from prison and reinstatement. It is 
a good piece of work of the kind, as good as anything the author 
has ever written. 


THE FURNACE, by “ Pan ’’ (Odham, 7s. net) opens with a 
millionaire’s marriage under the most unfortunate conditions, 
and follows the adventures of a wife satisfied at first with her 
wealth and freedom, but growing more and more dissatisfied till 
she is ready to throw everything to the winds for the sake of 
being loved. Apart from its inherent improbabilities, the story is 
a good and interesting one worthy of the practised skill of the 
author. 


THE GOLD GIRL, by James B. Hendryx (Putnam, 7s. 6d. 
net), is the story of a lost gold mine, an adventurous girl seeking 
her father’s legacy, a virtuous but misunderstood cowboy, and 
sundry villains. We should like to believe that the book gives a 
picture of life anywhere or at any time, but somehow the author 
fails to convince us. : 


THE HAUNTED BOOKSHOP, by Christopher Morley (Chap- 
man and Hall, 7s. 6d. net), only fails of complete success because 
the author does not seem to have made up his mind as to whether 
his book should be whimsical romance or adventure. It tells of a 
second-hand bookseller in Brooklyn, of whose life and adventures 
we have read before in ‘ Parnassus on Wheels,’ his new assistant— 
a young lady of fashion—German spies, and a plot to dynamite a 
personage. The whole is interspersed with remarks on current 
literature ; but which is meant to be the jam and which the powder 
must be left to the taste of the reader. 


ONE AFTER ANOTHER, by Stacey Aumonier (Hutchinson), 
7s. 6d. net) is not quite so striking a tale as ‘ The Querrils,’ but is 
less harrowing to the feelings. The story is of a young man and 
his sister, who are made independent of a limited but thoroughly 
straight father, and are thus enabled to develop the various innate 
qualities they have inherited from their parents. The development 
of the narrator’s character is, to our mind, particularly well done 
—a very difficult task, and taken altogether the author more than 
justifies the high opinion we hold of his abilities. 


STYWARD’S VINDICATION, by Harold Bindloss (Ward 
Lock, 6s. net) is another variation of the pleasant melody played 
by this author on the Border fells and the backwoods of Canada. 
No reader of fiction can be ignorant of his methods or the skill 
by which his hero is brought unto his desired haven. Books whose 
interest lies in open country and the struggle with nature at its 
hardest are assured of a public. 


SERENUS, by Jules Lemaitre (Selwyn and Blount, 7s. 6d. net), 
is an excellent translation by Mr. A. W. Evans of some charac- 
teristic tales by one of the foremost French writers and critics of 
our day. It is rare indeed to meet a version of such ability as 
this, in which accuracy is combined with an attempt to approxi- 
mate to the qualities of the author’s style. Let us hope that it 
may serve to introduce among English readers a cult for Le- 
maitre similar to that for Anatole France. ; 


JOHN BULL, JUNIOR, by F. Wren Child (Methuen, 7s. net) 
is a school story of a home-trained boy, showing the difficulties 
he got into and the way in which he was brought round to the 
normal level of his fellows without losing his character in the 
process. We cannot add that it has any well-marked features to 
raise it above the usual level of such stories. 


THE SURRENDER AND OTHER HAPPENINGS, by Mary 
Gaunt (Werner Laurie), 7s. net), is a collection of short stories 
in scenes ranging from Alaska to West Africa and China. Every- 
thing the author writes is worth reading, but among these tales 
and episodes there are one or two as good as anything she has 
done. It is a book to buy and keep. - 


THE LIGHT HEART, by Maurice Hewlett (Chapman and 
Hall, 6s. net), is another of the Saga series; this time a recon- 
struction of the story of Thormod and Thorgar ending in the great 
battle of Sticklestead and Thormod’s death beside King Olaf. 
The story is good and unusual, being cut in two parts by the death 
of Thorgar, and it is full of typical Norse sayings, while the 
Swedes are, as ever, faithless. But above all we would commend 
Mr. Hewlett’s short introduction on the nature of the Sagas: it is 
full of wise criticism, admirably put; and if it can induce readers 
and writers to turn to these wonderful stories, it will have done 
good service, 
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PIRATES OF THE SPRING, by Forrest Reid (Fisher Unwin, 
7s. net), is a story of half-a-dozen Ulster boys and the life round 
them. The boys are natural and healthy lads, and their doings, 
which .are all the world to them, are the centre round which 
everything turns. Yet “the book is worlds removed from the 
school-story for boys cr the school-story for neurotics and ama- 
teurs of degeneration. The author simply brings us to an under- 
standing of the importance of these spring days in the life of 
youth. There is little distinctively belonging to Ulster in the 
background of the story. We heartily commend it. 


MAGIC HOURS, by W. L. Comfort (Nash, 7s. 6d. net), is 
another American story, this time of real interest and ability. It 
deals with life in the China of revolution from the sea to the 
Desert of Gobi and the borders of Tibet, and is written round a 
young American whe is swayed in turn by two women. They 
are finely conceived, almost beyond the author’s power to realise, 
we should say ; their influence on the young man is so great as to 
leave us doubtful of his individuality. The story gives promise of 
great things to come from its writer. 


FOLLOW THE LITTLE PICTURES, by Alan Graham 
(Blackwood, 7s. 6d. net), has already been favourably received in 
our columns while it was running through the pages of ‘ Black- 
wood.’ We can only repeat that reading through in a complete 
form only strengthens our opinion that it is a first-rate mystery 
story, and commend it again to our readers. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Hoppé’s Studies 
from the Russian Ballet, 15 beautiful Studies, 6s., pub. 21s. ; 
Encyclopedia Britannica, India paper, last edition, 29 vols., £45; 
Rabelais’ Works, 5 vols., 1901, 21s.; Thornton’s Americanisms ; 
An American Glossary, 2 vols., 7s. 6d., pub. 30s. 1912; Henry’s 
Finger Prints, 2s. 6d. ; Thackeray’s Works, 26 vols., Caxton Pub. 
Co., £4 4s.; George Eliot’s Works, 26 vols., ‘‘ Standard ’’ Edi- 
tion, £5 5s.; Boccacio’s Decameron, illus. by Louis Chalon. 2 
vols.. 30s.; Story of the Nations, 65 vols., fine set, £10 10s. ; 
Drawings by Old Masters at Chatsworth, pub. £21, price 
£10 10s. ; 19 Early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 150 done, 
35s. ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus., 11s. ; Salome, illus. by Beards- 
ley, 11s.; Ballads Weird and Wonderful, with 25 drawings by 
Vernon Hill, 9s.; Aubrey Beardsley, by Arthur Symons, large 
paper copy, 1905, £2 2s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find it 
elsewhere, try me. Epwarp Baker’s GREAT BooksnHop, 14-16, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices have 

been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 

(and sale) of the principal available houses and supply 
lists free. _ Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, 
Bournemouth. 


CQUIRE THE ART OF PUBLIC SPEAKING.—“ Speak- 
Awe without notes.’’ Special course prepared and conducted 

by one who has successfully trained many preachers and 
public speakers, for extempore speaking. Simplifies speech pre- 
paration. Fully explained in Booklet, post free on application to 
Rev.T. H. Stanley, M.A. (Desk Y), ‘‘ Wharfdale Mount,”’ Belle 
Vue, Ilkley, Yorks. 


TAMMERING Successfully Treated.—Publie School Boys 

received in residence during holidays. Being under constant 

supervision, the result is a speedy and permanent cure. Adults 
received as resident or daily pupils as vacancies occur. Medical 
references from Mr. A C. ScCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Man- 
sions, London, W.C.1. -Estab. 1905. 


EXHIBITION. | 


OLOURED FURNITURE and POTTERY. 
An Exhibition of 
New Essays in Decorative Treatment 
is being held.—Admission Free. 
MANSARD GALLERY. 


OLOURED FURNITURE and POTTERY. 
An Exhibition of 
New Essays in Decorative Treatment 
from July 5th.—Admission Free. 
MANSARD GALLERY. 
Messrs. Heat AND Son, Ltp., 195, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


The ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle, 
DISCOVERY OF THE RESPIRATORY USE 

of the cranial sinuses. It is Nature’s Secret of Vitality, and key 

to Health, open air Education, and Prevention of Consumption. 

Breathing becomes copious, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED 

WITHOUT NEED FOR OPERATION. 
MR. ARTHUR LOVELL, % PARK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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S. J. PHILLIPS, 


113, New Bond Street, 
Londen, W. 1. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


G@LD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Country. 


FINE OLD MINIATURES 
and 
SNUFF BOXES. 


SECOND-HAND PEARLS 
and 


JEWELS. 


Collections, or single articles, bought or valued. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 
Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 


SUN LIFE 


OFFICE. Est. 1810. 
LIFE & ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 


WITH or WITHOUT 
MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Apply to the General Manager, 63, Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C.2, for the Society’s Pamphlet. 


“THE MODERN METHOD OF STORING SAVINGS.” 


The 


Pilgrims Guide 


to the 


Ypres Salient 
| row 3 


NET 


‘*The Pilgrim’s Guide to the 
Ypres Salient,” written through- 
out by ex-service men from’ 
actual experience, provides a 
thorough and accurate Guide to, — 
and an artistic Souvenir of, the 
Battlefields and Cemeteries of 
the Ypres Salient. It is intended 
primarily for those whose visit 
to Flanders will be in the nature 
of a ‘Pilgrimage. 


Detailed information concerning 
Travelling Facilities, Car con- 
veyance, Hotels, Tours, etc., 
etc. A complete guide to each 
individual cemetery. 


Large two-colour map, excep- 
q tionally clear and devoid of 
unnecessary detail. Plans of 
Ypres and Poperinghe. Eight 
‘illustrations in line. 


Contributions by LAURENCE 
BINYON, BOYD CABLE, 
‘*SAPPER,” and many others. 


HANDSOMELY PRODUCED 

ACCURATELY WRITTEN 

SOUVENIR AND GUIDE 
IN ONE 


Indispensable for all intending 
Pilgrims to the Salient, and for all 


. who have. memories of Ypres. 


Issued by ‘‘ Talbot House” 
Copies can be obtained from * 4 
The PUBLISHER, 9 KING ST., 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2., 
Price 3/6, or post free 3/10, Prospectus gratis. 
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EXPLOSIVE TRADES, LTD. 
SUCCESS OF THE AMALGAMATION. 


ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK. 

Tue First ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Explosives Trades, 
Ltd., was held on the 6th inst., at Winchester House, Sir Harry 
McGovan, K.B.E. (Chairman and Managing Director) presiding. 

The Chairman said that about three years ago it forcibly struck 
the management of the principal companies now forming part 
of Explosives Trades, Ltd., that it was necessary to secure a 
financial identity of interests if the problems which would arise at 
the termination of the war were to be handled in a scientific 
manner. Various foreign manufacturers of explosives and kindred 
commodities, notably in Germany, had formed themselves into 
powerful combinations, and it was felt that British interests must 
be similarly consolidated if they were to maintain and improve 
their position in the future. After protracted negotiations the 
task of merging was duly accomplished, and the directors were 
now able to give a record of two years’ results of the trading 
operations. The dividends received from the constituent com- 
panies out of their trading results for 1918 and 1919, after deduc- 
tion of income tax, gave a net balance of 41,655,241. A dividend 
of 9 per cent. was paid on the Ordinary shares in July last out 
of the dividends received for the year 1918, and after meeting the 
dividend charge on the Preference shares for 1919, the directors 


were able in respect of the trading of 1919 to propose a dividend — 


of 10 per cent. on the Ordinary shares and 5 per cent. on the 
Deferred shares. They were writing off the whole of the prelimi- 


nary expenses and carrying forward £231,472. By concentration ~ 


of the company’s manufacture and selling policy they had already 
accomplished much of what they set out to do, namely, that their 
products be offered to consumers under such conditions as to 
enable the company, their employees, and their eustomers to benefit 
by this amalgamation of interests. 


Scope OF THE COMPANY’S INTERESTS. 


After dealing with the various new enterprises on which the 
company had embarked, the Chairman said that their activities 
might be divided into two branches—namely, the chemical division 
and the hardware or metal division. In the first was embraced 
the manufacture of industrial explosives for gold mining, coal 
mining, etc., sporting powders, acids, chemicals, candles, gas 


mantles, electric bulbs, collodions, varnishes, etc., and on the 


metal side they had sporting and other ammunition and the pro- 
duction of all kinds of metal goods and hardware, motor accesso- 
ries, metal powders, welding, etc. The board were optimistic as 
to the prospects of the company. Their range of activities was, 
and would be, of such a character that if any particular branch 
had a set-back the other lines in which they were engaged should 
ensure the stability of the undertaking. The capital outlay on 
reorganising the factories and in connection with the newly ac- 
quired businesses, amounting—apart from the arrangement with 
the General Motors Corporation of America, in which they had 
become partners on a substantial scale—to over £2,000,000, had 
been financed for the time being out of the company’s own re- 
sources, and its permanent treatment was now receiving con- 
sideration on the part of the board. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


- 


The only Investment which 
does not depreciate in value 
Life Assurance Policy. 
INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
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Cire 


Judging by the trend of events on the Stock Ex- 
change during the week, hardy optimists would at last 
appear to be coming into their own. Once again there 
has been an almost complete absence of liquidation, 
and investment buying gradually improves in volume. 
The buying is of course still small, but it more than 
offsets the normal volume of selling, so that in most 
directions prices show a hardening tendency. Several 
factors have contributed to the better tone. There was 
the firm attitude of the Allies at Spa, and there was the 
hope that out of the welter of discussion on the Finance 
Sill some developments favourable to industry might 
evolve, which would influence future legislation at any 
rate. Thus, as is their wont, members of the Stock 
Exchange have been disposed to view the situation 
through rose-tinted glasses, at all events when advising 
their ordinary clients, and with the average broker a 
buyer, jobbers are more readily taking on their books 
such small amounts as come to market for sale. In 
this they are largely encouraged by the knowledge that 
certain ‘‘ difficult ’’ cases have received influential as- 
sistance, while the fact that underwriters who a few 
weeks back had their portfolios bursting with un- 
digested stock have somewhat lightened their commit- 
ments also assists the situation. 


The gilt-edged market has been prominent in the 
recovery, and this has done much towards improving 
the general tone. This, unfortunately, is largely ex- 
plained by fears of repressive legislation which have 
resulted in War stocks being retained by holders who 
would have converted them into the various implements 
of commerce, but for the prospect of crippling taxation 
against which only the strongest can carry on. Ad- 
ditional influences here have been the normal invest- 
ment demand by trustees and others, swelled to some 
extent by the re-investment of recently distributed 
dividends, and a growing tendency on the part of war- 
wealthy spendthrifts to conserve their cash. Incident- 
ally there is a strong probability that many of the 
latter were keeping their resources as liquid as: pos- 
sible with a view to evading the now rejected war 
wealth levy. 


Among the exceptions to the improvement a notable 
one is the Home Railway market, where there seems 
little likelihood of any sustained recovery pending a 
clearer view of the labour position, both in regard to 
the railways themselves and the mining industry. Home 
industrials might be expected to come under the same 
category, as, indeed, certain of them do, though this 
section is far from being devoid of bright spots. With 
the assumption by the Budget of its ultimate form, 
leaders of industry will be able to fashion their coats 
according to their cloth. And it is held that a more 
ample garment will be permissible a year hence. 


An important index to the growing revival of con- 
fidence is provided by the reception that has lately been 
accorded to first-class industrial issues. A case in 
point is provided in the offer by Rylands & Sons of a 
million and a half in 8 per cent. cumulative preference 
shares, which was largely over-subscribed in less than 
two days. Francis Shaw & Co.’s offer also was over- 
subscribed, as was the issue of tax-free short term 7 per 
cent. notes by Straker-Squire. In view of the fact that 
the offer by Mann, Byars & Co., of Glasgow, would 
appeal directly to only a limited circle, the underwriters 
did well in having but 42 per cent. of the amount left 
on their hands.- They should experience little diffi- 
culty in marketing this balance, for undoubtedly the 
business is an excellent one. Altogether it is being 
clearly demonstrated that there is plenty of money 
about, where sound industrial investments are con- 
cerned. 


A feature of outstanding interest to the industrial 
market is Sir Jesse Boot’s somewhat belated ‘‘ ex- 
planation,’’ and all that it entails. The position, as ‘t 
appears to us, is easily summed up. The United Drug 
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Company of America, which already has a footing in 
this country, proposed to extend its operations here, but 
as a result of negotiations between Sir Jesse Boot and 
its president, a new company has been formed (name 
not at present known) which has acquired Sir Jesse’s 
holding of deferred Ordinary shares in the undertak- 
ings bearing his name; and it has also acquired a large 
Canadian business already established by the United 
Drug Company and all the other businesses outside 
America which it controls. | Now the United Drug 
Company’s capital is stated by Sir Jesse Boot to be 
over ten millions sterling, and he adds that the new 
company just formed has also a capital of over ten mil- 
lions sterling; so that, taking the round figures alone, 
we have a basis of twenty millions sterling to start off 
with, Then the Boots organisations already operat- 
ing in this country have between them a capital of 
£3,400,000, in addition to which there is the ‘‘ large 
Canadian business ’’ and al! its other businesses out- 
side America. Thus there is a strong semblance of the 
American trust element about the affair. Sir Jesse 
speaks of a ‘* working alliance for the benefit 
equally of shareholders, employees and the public,’’ 
and we wonder if the president of the United Drug 


Company of America endorses these sentiments at 


heart. No particulars are furnished of the terms on 
which Sir Jesse parted with his deferred Ordinary 
shares, nor are benefits foreshadowed for the Prefer- 
ence shareholders whose capital has contributed so 
greatly to the prosperity of the business. 


The gyrations of the ‘‘ vicious circle ’’ of rising 
wages and prices of which we hear so much nowadays, 
and their logical outcome, have been demonstrated in 
noteworthy fashion during the week at Van den Bergs’ 
Fulham factory. The trouble arose with the unskilled 
workers, who were already getting the highest rates 
paid to similar workers in the district; the culminating 
demand for a further £1 a week would have exceeded 
the economic limit. This has not been conceded, and 
accordingly some twelve hundred hands are on strike, 
presumably in the hope that the business will be trans- 
formed into a benevolent institution. There is a sin- 
ister significance in the statement of the manager that 
the strike has been engineered by about twenty or 
thirty ex-munition workers. ‘** Having,’’ he says, 
‘‘ been used to about £15 a week during the war, they, 
of course, became discontented, and have spread dis- 
content amongst the other workers, the majority of 
whom are discharged soldiers and sailors.”’ 


The investment demand for bank shares to which 
reference was made in these columns a week ago con- 
tinues in evidence to the accompaniment-of hardening 
prices. The view then expressed that the dividends 
for the past half-year would be the same as for the cor- 
responding half of 1919 is so far borne out, those of the: 
London Joint City, the National Provincial, the London 
and Liverpool and several others being all at the same 
rate. In insurance shares too there is evidence of 
growing investment business, attracted by the low 
level to which values sank in the general slump a little 
while ago. Enquiry in well informed quarters elicits 
the information that although war insurance is practic- 
ally over, all the leading companies are doing an ex- 
panding and highly profitable business. 


Business in the Oil share market received a decided 
fillip from the chairman’s remarks at the Shell Trans- 
port meeting, though Sir Marcus Samuel’s announce- 
ment of his contemplated retirement from the chairman- 
ship was received with very natural regret seeing that 
his organising genius has been to a great extent re- 
sponsible for the building up of this great enterprise. 
It is satisfactory to learn, however, that he will be 
succeeded by his son, who for some years past has 
been one of the managing-directors. It is not indi- 
cated, by the way, that Sir Marcus will resign his seat 
on the board; so we may reasonably assume the com- 
pany will continue to benefit by his experience and 
ability. Above all, it still has its Deterding. As a 
matter of fact the strength of ‘‘ Shells ’’ has been one 
of the features of the market. The chairman, as 
usual, adopted a cautious attitude, but it is easy to see 
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that despite the great past history of the combination 
still greater things are coming. Mexican Eagles have 
also come into prominence, and are being talked to a 
substantially higher level to the accompaniment of new 
issue rumours which we believe to be well-founded. 
Much of the buying of the shares is understood to be for 
American account. English Oilfields have had one of 
their periodic spurts, but its justification is not yet ap- 
parent, and it would seem much spade-work must be 
done before the future of the enterprise can be accur- . 
ately gauged. In view of the disturbing rumours that 
have been current regarding the oil industry in 
Rumania, it is encouraging to learn from official 
sources that recent oil legislation only concerns the 
‘* Distributia,’? a company in which German interests 
and that other companies unaf- 
ected. 


After being disposed at first to lag behind, the South 
African market has given promise later in the week of 
coming into line with other markets, and there is a small 
but steady improvement in the volume of business even 
here. In view of the small amount of shares being 
offered:it would need very little increase in the demand to 
bring about a decided recovery in prices, and already 
they seem on the up-grade with De Beers as the leader 
for the moment. Certainly this market is not devoid 
of attraction, provided a wise selection be made, for 
current prices in the majority of instances carry sub- 
stantial dividends earned under more than usually diffi- 
cult conditions. As to the future, it now appears 
abundantly clear that gold must remain at a premium 
for some years yet, also that the South African Govern- 
ment is beginning to realise the disabilities to which 
the industry is at present subject. 


The quiet strength of Burma Corporations which has 
been a feature in the mining market during the past 
week or so is apparently due to the board having re- 
ceived a very satisfactory report from Mr. John Agnew 
on the position and prospects of the property. Mr. 
Agnew is now a member of the board himself, and 
formerly acted as alternate to Mr. H. G. Hoover. The 
distribution of the ten-rupee shares in Burma Mines, 
the new Indian Company formed to take over the Cor- 
poration, is anticipated shortly, but must be preceded 
by an extraordinary general meeting to authorise the 
liquidation of the Corporation and the sharing out of 
its assets. This meeting will probably be convened 
during the current month, and it is expected*that Mr. 
Agnew’s report will at the same time be.made known 
to the shareholders. 


The news of Mr. Ernest Walford’s death after 41 
years’ membership of the London Stock Exchange will 
have been received with profound regret, particularly 
among financial journalists. Mr. Walford was with- 
out question the greatest authority in the House on the 
subject of Home Rails, and his immense fund of know- 
ledge was freely at the disposal of the many financial 
writers who included his office in their daily itinerary. 
Not only so, but his courtesy to all and sundry was 


unfailing. 
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ANGLO-PORTUGUESE 
TELEPHONE COMPANY, LTD. 


NEW TARIFF IN OPERATION. 
BETTER OUTLOOK. 


Tue THIRTY-THIRD ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING was held on 
5th inst., Mr. Herbert Allen, Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, recalled that in February, 1918, the company was 
authorised to advance its subscription rates by 15 per cent., and 
again in May, 1919, by a further 15 per cent., making a total 
increase of 30 per cent. on the original tariff. But by the side of 
the ever-increasing wages bill and other expenses this paltry in- 
crease was of little avail and the position of the company was 
becoming far from enviable. It, therefore, became imperative that 
they should be allowed to further increase their rates very mate- 
rially, and early last January he and Mr. Kerr, the managing 
director, proceeded to Lisbon with the object of procuring the 
requisite sanction of the Portuguese Government. On the whole 
they were received by Ministers and their advisers in quite a rea- 
sonable spirit, with an evident desire to master the pros. and cons. 


of the case, and without any evidence of that hostility to ‘‘ capi- 


talism ’’ which was now so characteristic of our political rulers at 
home. Eventually they got, if not all they ought to have had, 
at all events a fairly substantial part of it, and early last month 
the Minister of Commerce signed the necessary decree, which was 
gazetted and became operative as from June 15th. He feared the 
British public often attached greatly exaggerated importance to 
political happenings in Portugal, which were imperfectly reported 
in the newspapers, and not infrequently mere Ministerial changes 
were magnified into revolutions. In Portugal almost every man, 
and he might say almost every woman also, was a politician, and 
political feeling was apt to run high at times. In the Portuguese 
Parliament members voted according to their political convictions, 
and Governments in consequence quickly came and went, whilst 
in England members, with few exceptions, sold their political con- 
victions before entering the House of Commons and voted accord- 
ing to coupon and the the crack of the party whip, thus keeping 
Governments in office years after they had ceased to represent the 
opinion of the country. The directors in the report had referred 
to the increase authorized as something ‘‘ substantial’; as a 
matter of fact, it ranged, for the different services, from 150 to 
180 per cent., the higher rate applying to commercial establish- 
ments, which, of course, constituted the greater part of their 
business. 

Referring to the continued depreciation in the Portuguese cur- 
rency, the Chairman stated that jus t now the escudo, or milreis, 
was worth less than ls. sterling, whereas only a few years ago 
it was worth over 4s., and in place of a loss of only £200 to 
£300 per annum, their remittances had since cost them as much 
as £22,000 in a single year, which in itself represented a hand- 
some dividend on the share capital. For some time to come the 
local capital expenditure would probably exceed the surplus profits, 
and not improbably this item of loss on exchange might disappear 
entirely for a time ; indeed, it would not be surprising if this year, 
instead of a loss onexchange, they made a profit. After a persis- 
tent fall from 52d. to 1ld., extending cver a period of ten 
or a dozen years, the swing of the pendulum surely could not be 
very far off, and they were justified in hoping that by the time 
they came to the nd of their present heavy capital expenditure, 
and again had to remit money to this side, the sterling value of the 
escudo would once more be in the ascendant. The political and 
economic conditions in Portugal were, of course, far from satis- 
factory, but.in what country was not that the case? In Portugal, 
at all events, the people of the decent classes were not oppressed 
and ground down by taxation as they were here. Their new tariff, 
even if it did nothing mor, would eafford them temporary relief 
until the substitution of the measured or message rate for the 
inequitable fixed subscription to which they were tied by their 
concession. Hitherto the authorities had opposed any change, but 
the press and the public were gradually coming to see that people 
should pay for their telephone service according to the extent to 
which they used it. It was hoped, therefore, that by the time 
the company was prepared to give the requisite facilities hostility 
to the institution of the message rate system would have dis- 
appeared. 

The Chairman next referred to a strike of the company’s work- 
men and operators, which broke out early in January last and 
continued for a period of nearly nine weeks. The company had 
always treated its employees with the greatest consideration and 
sympathy, and he doubted if a more contented bady of workmen 
than theirs could be found in all Portugal. But the professional 
labour agitators came along and, employing the usual wiles, 
succeeded in stirring up strife and terrorising the woerkmen and 
women into stopping work. Over and over again they could have 
come to terms, but the agitators were always there, instigating 
the employees to hold out and to make a fresh demand for every 
one that was conceded. In fact, but for outside interference and 
terrorism there would probably never have been any strike at all, 
as they were on the eve of increasing wages when the men stupidly 
came out. 

There was one thing the company was determined upon from 
the outset, and that was not to pay the strikers for the period 
during which they were idle, for he (the chairman) felt confident 
that if the company gave way on this point the men would all be 
out again in no time. As it was they needlessly lost nine weeks’ 
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wages, and the directors felt justified in hoping that after such 
a lesson the men would give little further trouble; the more so 
that they had since discovered that the ringleaders of the strike 
were all the time receiving handsome pay from some outside 
source, whilst their dupes were going about in want. The direc- 
tors were now concentrating their efforts largely on the extension 
of the exchange accommodation, both at Lisbon and Oporto, and 
for the new central exchanges in Lisbon, which were intended to 
have an ultimate capacity of 20,000 lines, they had with some 
difficulty found a splendid site in the business centre of the city, 
but in Portugal, as in this country, it was not easy to evict a 
tenant against his will. They were hoping, however, that for a 
work of public utility like theirs they might receive exceptional 
assistance from the Government or the Courts. Their capital 
requirements were well provided for. The number of calls passing 
through all the company’s exchanges last year was 38} millions, 
an increase of 3} millions over the number in the previous year, 
Steps were in contemplation under which the company would be 
enabled to introduce wireless telephony for the purpose of linking 
up Lisbon and Oporto with the other important towns of Portugal. 

The final dividend of 4 per cent. now recommended would 
make 7 per cent. for the whole year, following upon four ‘‘ war” 
dividends of 6 per cent. Prior to that they had regularly paid 8 
per cent. for a good many years and, if he remembered aright, 
more than one substantial bonus. It was too early to talk about 
bonuses again, but he hoped he was not too sanguine in anticipat- 
ing an early resumption of the 8 per cent. for that was the mini- 
mum dividend which should be paid in normal times by an estab- 
lished telephone company. 

Mr. F. W. Kerr, managing director, seconded the motion, which 
was agreed to without discussion. 


An extra-ordinary general meeting was afterwards held, when 
a resolution was passed altering the articles of association with 


regard to the number of directors and authorising the company 
to pay the income tax on their remuneration. 
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